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In the first section four articles Illustrate the' 



basic concepts of the role of the library in college instruction. The 
library-college Boveaent is discussed; Swarthaore College's "Teaching 
Library" in particular is exaained. The second section contains four 
articles about actively established prograas in library instruction. 
Folloving this the Aaerican Library Association's activities in 
library instruction are outlined with a bibliography on the acadeiic 
library field. The final section deals with research and 
experiaentation. Its six articles review the research on instruction 
in the use of acadeaic libraries, outline the Council Library 
Resources grant program to academic libraries for innovative prograas 
of instruction, and report on soae of these Council sponsored 
projects such as those at Eastern Michigan University and Haapshire 
College and in the Wabash Project. One of the editors presents a 
program for action as the conclusion. JMH) 
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Jt\i\% iisue originated from two very specific needs- ihc n<ed of one 
edilor for guidance in establishing a program of librdr>' instiuction for 
.Otexel students: and the need of the oihor tor published lilcrature lo 
/guide the independent study of graduate students in hbrary science. The 
need for more euective instruction in the use of Hbrary resources also 
emerged fron) research for an earlier issue on user needs. Although 
research on user needs has concentrated op criteria for designing 
optiqium sy^lenis, it is evident from this research (at leasU lo the 
professibhal hbrarian) lhat very few users indeed understand oi use 
elTectively resources now available. Meanwhile, untii optimum systems 
ar« designed and implemented, resplendent >n their sophistication and 
lect^nology, much can be done to effect better use of current resources. 
Even when such systems become available, it is unlikely that they will 
be retrospective -thus tlie scholar and researcher will still need to 
negotiate with our present resources. 

Aljhougli there js a subsiaatial - body of literature on library 

insttuction in academic libraries, in general, it tends to be superficial, 
repetitive, and unimaginative; the literature does not rellect accurately 
the activity, vigor, and widespread interest of the profession. There is 
an obvious need for a comprehensive stale-of-thc art review which 
portrays the contemporary library instruction movement emerging in 
Arnerican college and university hbraries and the concern of the 
profession; we hope this issue does ^o. 

The issue is divided into five sections: "Ba5tic Concepts of the Role 
of the Libiary in College Instruction"; Active Established Programs'*; 
"'^Professional Activities and Literature*': "Research and Experimen- 
tation'': and "Program for Action/* 

Although, in many respects, we may have fallen short of our original 
goal-studying integration of hbrary instruction in the college 
5urriculum-we have retained this title because it is and must be the ^ 
Ong-range goal". Our readers must remember tliat this is a vitaK tlcxiblc 
novemeat» characterized by innovation and cxporimentaiion, very much 
n a Slate of tlux; they should not assume tlut it will long remain as 
\t portray it. 
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Basic Mpis Glinsrols 
oMSisii'wy 
In collsijs iiiswi 

f Although Jtere is a general consensus that a library is necessary for 
college inslfxiction, there is no agreement among tibrartans, facutty» and 
administralorSj or withm any one of these groups, as to exactly what 
the library rote should be. At one extreme, we have the Library- 
Collegians who feel that instruction should revolve around or evolve 
from the hbrary; at the other extreme we have those who consider the 
library a resource ^ rougjily equated with classipoms, tolerated at the 
insistence of accrediting associations. There is also diversity of opinion 
concerning who is responsible for providing instruction in the use of 
the hbrary and in what manner this should be done. We have assembled 
in this section a series of articles presenting a wide range of theories 
and practices. Fay Blake assesses the Library-Coltege movement and 
suggests changes in its philosophical concepts; Joan Bechtel examines 
the same movement for practical implications; John Williamson recounts 
ihe effort of Swarthmoie College to evolve a teaching library as part of 
overall educational improvement, and interprets its features and prob- 
lems from the dual viewpoint of both-facuUy and librarian; and Patricia 
Knapp provides her observations and principles concerning the impte- 
mentation of library instruction programs based on the contemporary 
college scene. -Ed. 
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lii8 llDrary-G^llsie inQveinsiit 

by Fay M. Blake 



The idea of Ihe Library -College was born early in the I930*s and 
had one or its earliest public introductions at the American Library 
Association conference in Chicago in 1934, when Dr. Louis Shores 
presented his paper on the ^'Library^Arls College.** In 1940, the 
-Jorimnl-notion or a library-centered college received an apparently 
much needed transfusion with the publication of Harvie Branscomb*s 
Carnegie-sponsored study, Teaching with Books, Dr. Shores tells us that 
depression, war and post-war dislocations prevented much real develop- 
ment of Ihe library-college movement. During the sixties, however, 
uhcn the nation experienced general educational ferment as Sputnik 
jolted us put of complacency, the Library-College became not jufl a 
Utopian concept but the inspiration for experiments here and there. 



THE A TTRIBUTES OF THE LIBRAR Y COLLEGE 

Before examining the progress of the idea, it might be wise to 
evplain what the Library-College is intended to be, since it is clear that 
many librarians or educators know little about it, E.J. Josey, for 
example, polled Negro colleges irl 1968 for his article in the first issue 
of the Ubrary-Colkge Journal and found that most of those he 
questioned had never heard of the Library -College. At the 1969 
Interdisciplinary Symposium on the Library-College in Chicago, there 
>^as much muttering among the participants about the failure tc explain 
<hc elements of the Library -College, a situation which seems to indicate 
some clarification is still necessary. The Library-College, as Dr, 
Shores and other proponents envision it, consists of several components, 
ill essential. 



^> M. Blake was formerly Associate in Academic and Research 
libraries. State Department of Education, Albany, New York. 
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Learning mode 

The Library -College is based on the concept of independent study- 
each individual sludem learning primarily by reading., He would be 
doing his reading In his own assigned library cartel. By 1970» the 
learning mbde originally conceived as the rather loosely defined 
"indepcndcnl study/' had dewloped two additional elements (described 
in Dr. Shores' "A Library College Decalogue*' in Catholic Library 
World/, Not only would each student study independently but each one 
would leach one- upper classmen would be guiding and tutoring tower 
Classmen-and learning would not only come from reading but from 
work-study ^programs^ Each Library-College would develop ccfcfperative 
contracts with local private industry, government agencies and private 
foundations and agencies^ 

Library 

The Library-College library must recognize that the printed book is 
no lon^:?r (if il ever was) the only learning' tool. The new kin<l of 
college library would !be required to select, acquire and make available 
the "generic book/* or study material in any of its myriad fomn: 
printed books, tapes, films, cassettes* records, and every auditory and 
visual kind of stuf^'^ aid conceivable and available. Each student carrel 
would need to be ,iS dripping *Vel** as money and imagination coulJ- 
make it, equipped with dial access panels and technological adaptations 
of all known communications media. 

Faculty 

The faculty of tJic LibT3r>' -College needs to be **bibliographically 
sophisticated" since one of its main functions would be to guide the 
student into the resources of the library. Librarians, ipso facto, become 
faculty since they are probably the most sophisticated of anyone on 
campus on the library's capabilities. Heavily supported by librat) 
technicians, who lake over ilie housekeeping aspects of the library, the 
librarians ' may even become teachers of the teachers in a Librarv • 
College, hclp'.ng instructional faculty to [-/eater bibliographical soplii^ti 
cation. In any case, librarians and instructional faculty work closcl> 
together to devise die curriAiIum and to guide the student in b)*^ 
independent study. Lately » Dr. Shored, doyen of the Library-Collt^*' 
movement, has added another dimension to his requirements for 
faculty. He insists that the faculty must know each student individual^ 
and love him with a Christ -like love. 
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Curriculum 

The Library-College curriculum is nowhere spelled out in delail. 
Beyond reminders ihal il must be broad, iriterdiscfplinary and ricxlble, 
ihf literature on die Library-College movement shies away from 
ipecifics. Dr. Shores states that the curriculum should provide an 
"interdlscipUnary overview, of what appears lo be most significant to 
tjun,'* and ihal this overview would be arrived at from a combination 
of faculty syllabi and student profiles. This appears to mean that 
faculty members would decide what they, considered significant, then 
would tailor their syllabi according to the particular interests indicated 
by each student. Librarians, of course, as members of the faculty, 
would participate fully in curriculum planning, but it is not ctear just 
how they would adjust their syllabi to individual student interests. 



Facility 

The centrally -located and centrally-important library, equipped to 
handle j all media, becomes the heart of the Library-College. The 
Library-College concept implies radically new organization and respon- 
sibilities for the college library. It becomes not a repository for books 
but a learning resources center for the "generic book." It provides 
seating not for ^ par do ft of the student body at one time h<\i for the 
entire student body all the t'me. It does not nierely collect materials to 
support the curriculum but actively initiates changes in the curriculum^ 
It is physically planned as the center of the campus with classrooms^ 
offices, laboratories and other facilities grouped around it. 



Organization 

Originally the Library-ColUge was conceived as serving no more than 
five hundred students. Wlien more than five hundred students enroll, the 
college would form a new unit, and all participating units on a campus 
would form a gioup of cluster collegesi each autonpn^ous with its own 
library facilities but having access to the overall resources of the 
institution. Recently the Library-College has revised its figures upward. 
<A Library-College could serve from five hundred to one thousand 
iludenls, so in some of the monstrous multiversities of today as many 
as fifty cluster colleges would be necessary and feasible. 

Thal*s the LibraryCollege idea. The purpose of the Library Col lege is 
r (J) ' I the Jamestown Charter of 1965 as: ** . , . to increase the 
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effectiveness of student learning, particularly throbgh (but not limited 
to) the use of library-centered [jidependent study, with a bibliogra- 
phically expert faculty.'*' 

EXPER^^^E^TS wmt the ubrarycollege concept 

By November 1970, it is c!auned« "...over 300 colleges and 
universities . have- now reported to "In^Nova*' [a column in the 
Ubrary-CoUcgc Joupialj expium^nis and innovations along the Librar>- 
College way."^ The Library-College proponents point to a number of 
examples of college organi2ation inspued by the Library-College idea. 
One of the earliest experiments began in the early thirties at Stephens 
College in Columbia, Missouri, with the appointment 0/ B. Lamar 
Johnson a§ Dean of Instruction. Dr. Johnson, serving as both dean of 
instruction and librarian in this four^year liberal arts college for women, 
quickly adopted the idea of the generic book for the college Hbrary 
and began to enc6urage instructors to bring their classes to the library 
where students could work independently on assignments with +ielp 
from librarians and faculty in finding materials. By 1937, he had 
developed plans for a radically new librarv^building in which the library 
itself would be tJie instructional locale. The building he (planned was 
never constructed, but Stephens College today has, in addition to its 
library, extensive language and science hboratories, art studios, and 
audiovisual facilities. There is both a Director of the Library and a , 
Director of Instructional Services (whose domain is the nonbook 
media). The concept of the generic book has been much diluted, and 
apparently the Library -College concept has gone down the drain. A 
recent, reporter indicates that book and nonbook (a term which is 
anathema to Library-College missionaries) collections develop in- 
dependently of each other and that there exists no single catalog of 
tapes and other nonbook media.^ 

Beginning in 1960, undet "the -guidance of Patricia Knapp, an 
extensive program began at Monteiih College in Detroit's Wayne State 
University. Library and teaching staff planned close cooperation to 
create an '^integrated*' learning environment. The main thrust of th< 
program was towards independent study and» consequently, change in 
how and how much the student used the university's .library resources. 
The Knapp experiment has been extensively reported/ and. of all the 
examples cited as incipient Library-Colleges, this one probably incor- 
poratcs most of the fiats in the initial concept. Independent study was 
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stressed but not the **each one teach one'* or the work-sluJy pfinciplcs; 
ihe generic book was not a ceniral part of the Montcith College 
^Kpcrtment nor was the heavy use of t^SchnoIogy and audiovisual 
materiaU; librari^.u parlicipaied very aciively in ihc plan but did not 
become faculty by cither Library -Col lego or traditional standards; the 
curfkutum was not initialed by librarians nor by facuUy^siudent 
cooperation; and the Monteilh College library did not become the 
central facility envisaged by Library-Collegians. 

In 196S, Oklahoma Christian College began wiih the concept -of 
encouraging independent study via the gertcric book and individual dial 
access carrels. Today/Oklahoma Christian claims to have the largest dial 
jcccss system in educational use in the United Slates. Students are 
assigned carrels, and the library occupies the ground floor of the 
learning center buildings but there is no evidence of integration or even 
much cooperation between the library i^nd the learning cefiler ond little 
indication that the college is moving toward becortiing a realized 
library -College. ' 

Oakland Community College, a two-year college near Detroit, also 
began operating in 196S with strong emphasis on a multimedia 
instructional approach. The Director of Instructional Services coordi- 
nates all instructional media ^hd the Learning Resources Center 
Chairman operates the Learning Resources Center. Both the director 
and the chairman are librarians and participate in the selection of 
materials, but fmal decision on selection rests with the instructional 
faculty. Much of the leaching is conducted by' the audio-tutorial 
method- a combination of audiovisual aids and individual or seminar 
discussions with instructors. The teachi/)'g role of the hbrary staff 
appears* to be minimal. , 

'El Centre Junior College in Dallas, Texas, has •organized an 
Instructional Resource Center which consists of S'onrPriht Operations, 
headed by a media specialist (not^a librarian); Print Operations, which 
includes data proces^sing systems, headed by a hbrarian; and Occupa* 
tional Education of Library-Media Technicians, directed by a librarian 
who 'teaches the technicians courses. The college is equipped with some 
highly developed technology: three diaf^access centers, ' a dial access 
language laboratory and a science laboratory in which the audio tutorial 
method of teaching is employed. 

At Oral Roberts University in Tulsa. Oklahoma, a highly sophis- 
licated arrangement exists of some thirty-two dial access stations in 
individual library carrels plus several additional classroom stations for 
group viewing and listening. There are also additional dry carrels in the 
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library foi independent study of more traditional materials. It would be 
a mistake, howcvef, to equate library equipment with the Library. 
College idea as it has been presented to us. Equipment alone could be 
mere gadgetry unless it is used to further independent study under the 
guidance of cooperative librarian-teachers and teacher-libtarians. -j 

Federal City College, created fn 1966, began operations in Washing* 
ton. D,C.» in the fall of I968» Planned as an innovative contribution to 
higher education in and for a ghetto community^ the college has been 
plagued with dissension and budget problems, but its Mediai Center 
owes ^ome of its inspiration to the Library-College idea. The Media 
Center collects in all media, jnteuningling them in the collection, and 
provides stydy space, group and individual carrels, both wet and dry, 
conventional reading rooms, and more informal lounge facilities. The 
center works closely with the campus bookstore and emphasizes 
paperbacks heavily, Librarians and faculty are closely involved with 
both selection and bibliographical guidance for the students. 
"*~ A^'descfijftiorToCan'E Center at the University of 

Papua and New Guinea in the Libary-CoUege Journal^ seems more 
confusing than enlightening. The , author stresses the separation of . the 
center frorn the university library, although he emphasizes the genial 
rclationsliips between the two. If the library is meant to become' the 
center of the learning process in the Library -College, it is somewhqt 
difficult to accept this as an example. The center does collect the 
gcn,eric book within its limited field of interesl-the training of teachers 
in' ihe evaluation of educational materials and the development of a 
research project, tp^study the effectiveness of various teaching methods 
and learning materials. - 

One of the most exciting techniques utilizing Library-College princi- 
ples is the work of one inspired teacher at Purdue tJniversity. Dr. 
Samuel Postlethwait, professor of botany at Purdue, has evolved a 
teaching method, the audio-tutorial, which makes some good, sound 
sense of the ill-defined independent study concept. He bon^bards his 
studeriis with a rich collection of sound tapes and visual preseplalions 
on film, slides and tapes. He makes available to them simply. Operated 
machines for listening and viewing as welt as conventional laboratory 
equipment; he provides ihem with worksheets depning spec/fic tasks 
and experiments and with bibliographies guiding them td printed 
materials; and he tops off all these, aids with a staff oif knowledgeable 
insiructprs constantly available for personal or group discussion. In his 
presentation at the 1969 Library-College meeting in Cl/icago, Dr. 
Postlethwait made it abundantly evident that an inspired teacher with 
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<xtcri$ivc resources irt many media could make learning the joyous 
>Mfch it ought, to Ixj; Bur it is a Utile difficult to jump the gap 
between a Dr* PoslIeihwaJi's audio-tutofial method and the Library- 
College syndrome. The Jibrary is not the center of Purdue's botany 
course, no; does it seem to have much influence on Purdue's 
curriculum or teaching methods. . 

THE IMPACT OF THE MOVEMENT 

i 

^ After thirty or more years of proselytizing, these few partial 
examples (and the three hundred snippets reported in the "In-Nova'* 
cpjumn of the Librory^olkge Journal) seem to be the only tangible 
signs of the impact of the Libra ry<;ollege idea* Dupuy, who investi'^ 
gated the Library-CoHe^e as well as a number of other techuoJogicai 
innovations in college bbraries in 1968» found: **There is not today in 
the United Stales any institution which would really Til this dermition 
of a library college/* Dupuy goes even further. **Despite almpsl 
universal endorsement of the objectives of the Library-College move* 
meat, there is widespread skepticism among both librarians and 
educators as to the realism of the movement/** In itself, th^e very 
meager quantity of specific examples of the Library-College in action is 
not an indiQtmeni of the idea or the movement. Good Ideas become 
irresistible realities only when their time has come, and it might well 
be that the time for the Library-College is not yet upon us. 

CRITICISM OF THE MOVEMENT 

Several criticisms of the Library-College have begun to appear 
recently, and it might be instructive to examine them in some detaii. 
Clitics object that Library-Collegians use irritating tactics: a shrill 
missionary zeaK overstatemeiiK endless repeiitinn of fiutworn citations 
and an all too convenient failure to defme precisely some of the 
Library College elements. Probably all of these tactical missteps could 
be documented, but a few will sulTice, Take, for example, this passage: 
**« , «we librarians aie in a better position t<> teach in this new teaming 
rhode called independent study ^ than any of our colleagues in 
educational Work/'^ Now, even if it were true, this is no way for us to 
be making friends amori^ the faculty; but it is very doubtful that many 
libraiians would agree with the statement. Teaching is more than letting 
students loose in a library with some bibliographical guidance to their 
niaieriats. Primarily it ts creating the atmosphere within which il is 
possible and rewarding to learn. Admittedly, much teaching in our 
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colleges today is badly done, but mete knowledge of the library's 
resources does not automatically nuke librarians more capable than 
their colleagues on the facully^ Many^ollege librarians may, and 
probably should^ teach, but lo do so eflcclively ihcy will need to do 
much HioEC than point out the resources of ilieir libraries. 

The two most important undefined elements in the Library-College 
concept are independent study and the curriculum. Is independent 
study lo be interpreted as a free or an authoritative mode? Who 
decides what the student studies independently? How does he evidence 
the results of his independent study? Does it matter what is included in 
or omitted from the curriculum? Who decides what is **most si^ificant 
to man"? 

Another aspect of the LibVary-College literature which makes for 
uneasiness is a kind of pragmatic patching process. As problems in 
higher education have received publicity or, more narrowly, as criticisms 
of the Library-College have appeared, the leaders of. the Library -College 
movement have added arguments and discussion. Among basically 
important elements which do not appear iw the earlier Jiterature are 
such items as heterogeneity among the students admitted to the 
LibraryCoilege; a firm, continuing and generous financial base; built*in 
and continuing evaluation; and gemiinely democratic library-college 
governance. Now that these questions have hit the front pages of o»/ 
newspapers {if not educationsi^ literature) they are also receiving some 
mention in library -coliege literature^ but they have the ring of hurried 
afterthoughts. 

These weaknesses, however, are not insuperable. The Library-College 
movement could» with a little thought and effort, cut down the 
stridency, find a few^ other authorities to quote besides Harvie 
Branscon)b (whose 1940 work Teaching with Books, is cited re- 
pealedly)^ devcbp definitions, and expand proposals on finances, 
governance, et al, Wliat is more disturbing is a failure to deal with 
sojne very basic questions facing all hjglier education in our nation. 



WE LIBRARY-COLLEGE AND EDUCATIONAL FERMENT 

Dr. Shores has written: ** . . . the Library -College removes the basic 
cause for campus unrest, which according to a recent pnll is the 
growing impersonality caused by numbers/'* Dr. Shores should be more 
skeptical of polls. Impersonality is not the basic cause for unrest, only 
one 9f the precipitating factors. What is really ^'bugging'* our campuses? 
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= Kcnnclh Ktsler in a recent attack on the Ltbrary-Coliege idea comes 
inuvh closer to the very serious rea'ity, Kister says: 

,»,lhc rundamcntal ohjcdton to the Libury-Cullcj!*! is it^ dKingenuou^ 
attempt to foster the An^criun r^uJJ1c-i-U«;s succ«:ss ethic in the student 

^hilc noisily purpoiHn^ to eJucme hiiu tor fioeJoin lie eventually 

becomes a self-slarting lojrnin^ niicluno \^hicfi, when ptuggcJ into a wcC 

cafiel (Shores calls it the sluJcnls 'Vorkl>cnch*'), achieves insunl access^ 

to the comnioJiiy knowlciiijc- wliich, in turn, constjnlly. iricicase^ 
Jcvclopnicnt of the indiviJuafs moil iniportuni product, succC'is,* 

Students have been weighing a social system which places competitive 
injividaalism al the highest priority and have found it wanting. They 
are seeking for the ways to substitute cooperation for competition, 
humaneness for success, and democratic participation for elitism. M»nd 
you, not flW students are actively or consciously looking for a new way 
to organize life iji our society • Not even a majority of the students are 
engaged in this search, but enough of them are doing so and doing so 
passionately ei^ough to have affected the whole educational system. The 
sejrch for a cooperative, humane and egalitarian life takes numerous 
forms-cverything from love-ins and rock festivals to burning Bank of 
America branches and bombing computer centers. You may support or 
excoriate any or alJ of these manifestations, but the fact remains that 
the search for alternatives is present and growing. To those who are 
questioning, the Library-College can only appear as another warmed-over 
version of a compe: tive commodity-ridden society. 

A corollary of the search for new ways of organizing society is a 
search for a new core to the educational enterprise. We are witnessing a 
growing interest in the end-products of higher education. It is no longer 
enough to know what we are teaching and what learning mode we use 
to do the teaching. We must now answer the questions: what are we 
teaching for? and who decides the what, the how and the why of 
higher education? The mindless production of bigger and belter 
irbombs or bigger and better automobiles or e%'en bigger and better 
corporation executives is no longer accepted as the legitimate or 
desirable result of higher cducalion. To change the goals of education, 
say the restless students (and some faculty, too), we must guarantee 
that policies of the educational institutions do not continue to be made 
by the same closed homogeneous and very small groups which have 
tradtlionally governed our colleges. 

The Library-College movement has not addressed itself to these 
questions at all. To speak of an interdisciplinary overview of man's 
knowledge is not to ensure moral cvjluaiion of the uses to which that 
knowledge Is put. To urge contracts between Library.-Collcgcs and 
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surrounding private industries is almost , to guarantee continued produc- i 
tion of what perhaps ought not to have been produced in the first j 

place. , i 

. I 

At the 1969 LibraryXIoltege V/mposium and again in a 1970 article, • 
Dr. Louis Shores has advocated an early American Towti Hall systeni 
for the Library -College, although he grants that any one of a great' 
variety of governments could be adapted for the Lib r a ry -College ^ . 
Students and faculty would both participate in the Town Hall and each ' 
campus could decide, more or less democratically, the composition .pf 
the snjaller (and real) governing body which would function between 
Town Hall meetings.. The proposal lYiisscs an important point in the 
current educational debate. The furbr is not* really about form but 
about content. It is relatively unimportant whether a college is governed 
by a committee system or an executive board or a boird of trustecs^-V 
\Miat is important is machinery which guarantees that all sections of/'* 
the academic community have equal opportunity to deiermine-T)0l 
discuss, but detcrmine-the policies of the inslitutiof). The Town HalL 
for all its nostalgic appeal* docs riot offer any such guarantee. It didnU 
when it was used in New England townships where it merely confirmed 
the decisions of the theocratic leaders. ]t wouldn't in a Library<^o!lege 
unless there also existed full and equal participation of students and 
faculty in any body which really determines policy.. 

New social philosophy and new educational demands are being 
explored because we have in America a new kind of student body. 
Here again the Library -College movement falls somewhat short of a 
serious analysis of their new needs, or old needs newly recognized. Firsl 
of al), it is imperative to recognize a qualitative change in the size of 
the student body at instilutiojis of higher education. What has 
happened to our highly industrialized, highly technological society is, in 
one sense, analogous to what happened to us in the early years of the 
twentieili century. At thai time it began to be apparent thai 
compulsory prin>ary education- for all was not only desirable but 
necessary. Now it is beginning to be just as apparent that coping with 
the wurld-survjvjng-demands of everyone an education that cannot be. 
obtained within t)ie brief sp'jn of primary and secondary school years-' 
As a result, would-be educational innovators must somehow deal with a 
mass need for higlier educatior\. To the credit of LibraryCoHcgo 
spokeMiien. it must be stated limi iiitry sitess *Vi)llege-for-all.'* But the 
LlbraryCollege concept does not seem capable of being stretched to 
acconunodite all. Colleges planned for five hundred or a thousand 
students will not permit all young people (and many older students) 
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access to hi^CT .education. It is neither reatistic nor feasible to imagine 
that our nmsive niultiversities will split tJicmselvcs up into fifty or 
more autoaoinous cluster colleges. Salvation probably does not lie in 
more small individualistic colleges but in new, inngmative and 
Iregietlable or not) larger but cooperative educatiortal ventures. 

Not only is the now student body la/ger but it is becoming much 
more heterogeneous. It includes, for ihc fust time iu our history, 
members of minority groups and members of subcultures who do not 
\vish to conform to ihc domijiant white, European. Christian standards. 
Patricia Knapp, analyzing the Monteith College library experiment, has 
made a very insightful comment. The library at Moriteith, she 
discovered, made excellent ties with the students who had already 
adopted the academic styte but almost none at all with the noncon- 
forniist subcultures.*^ This is not accidental. The Library -College is 
built on the sludent*s willingness to adapt himself to the existing 
academic, criteria. The Black or Chicano student from the ghetto, the 
cock -oriented student, or the communaUiving student is less and less 
willing to agree that his background or life-style or subject interests 
must be set aside so that he can learn the elements of "Western 
culture/' He ii not convinced that Western culture is ihe pinnacle of 
'man*$ intellectual accomplishment. But neither the college library nor 
the Library-College is equipped, materially or philosophically, to satisfy 
his learning needs. Even when the minority group student is willing to 
conform, the Library -College is probably not for him. EJ. Josey has 
written that a majority of Black colleges do not have the resources for 
even a mininwl printed book collection, let alone a sophisticated generic 
book collcctipn together with the equipment necessary to view or hear 
the materials. Here, again, the Library-College literature stresses form 
ov^r content. It is not 'enough to say that the Library-College student 
body must be heterogeneous and to assume that presto-it becomes so! 
The small expensively-equipped college which is the prototype Library- 
College is not likely to become the educational institution in which 
great numbers of Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans and American Indians 
will learn not only how to cope with, but how to alter radically, the 
society which has never served them. 

Finally, the Library-College idea has been attacked by those who 
believe that librarians arc not, and should not be, teachers. John M. 
Christ, writifig in the Library-College Journal Dmr\Vdm% that the 
Library-College idea requires extensive tlicorelical reformulations and 
that iibrariafis are not equipped to engage in analytical and abstract 
IhinkingJ ' Mr. Christ*s hypothesis is unproven and, on the face of it, 
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sounds unicnable. Analytical thought is a human enterprise and not ihf 
monapoly of any category of human beings. Even if librarians, becaUM? 
of the nature of their present role in \hc academic fommunity^ have 
not produced much theoreiical analysis, it cannot be assumed that they 
are incapable of the process. Mr. Christ in the same article/however, 
and Kenneth Kisler at the roceiit LACUNY Institute at , Queens Colle^'c 
both maintain that the role of the library and of the hbrarian in the 
academic institution is an ancillary, not a central one. The librarian, 
they claim, deals with procedural and not with subslantive matters- It is 
not easy to gainsay the differentiation. Certainly, that is what tht 
academic librarian has been doing. WTiether he should continue to do so 
is still an open question. Perhaps a few pilot experiments might be in 
order to test the willingness, the ability and the desirability of Hbrarians 
in a leaching role. A few bbrary -based seminars might be in order 
especially a few dealing with subjects which have not become part of 
the orthodox curriculum and which are of interest {q the noncon- 
formist student-communal living or local poli/ical action or women's 
liberation. 



CONCLUSION 

At this point it is not clear whether the Library-College really has a 
practical future in higher education. That the idea needs substantial 
redefinition and revision, and that its proponents need to recognize how 
deeply tliey have been influenced by traditional, middle-class, American 
values, seems evident. One of the things that seems to have happened 
over the past thirty years is a failure to re-examine and re-evaluate the 
Library-College idea in the light of a changing social and educational 
situation, independent study or the generic book or any of the other 
ekmenls in the Library <^ollege are not absohites. They must be 
redefined or discarded as the world moves. Some of the elements of 
the Library-College are useful concepts. The college library certainly 
needs to broaden its collection concept to include the generic book ju>t 
as'college instruction needs to broaden* or discard, the. lecture-textbook 
method of teaching. Bui even with substantial revision, at this point, it 
seems doubtful that \ the Library-College can become a functioning 
reality. 
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aiiosslt's X^'M oli!i3 llDrery- 

by Joan M. Bechtel 



The Library-College advocates, leaders such as Louis Shores. Robert 
Jordan, B. Umar Johnson, Patricia Knapp, John Harvey, Sister Helen 
\ Sheehan and Theodore Samote and their cjuarieily , mouthpiece, the 
Libmry^Colkge Journal, assail us with ideas that ctaim lo be new, 
innovative, revolutionary, and experimental but which,' in fact, are as 
old as libraries, certainly as old as Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
This is not to belittle^ however, the importance of the theme to which 
I ' they are pointing nor their essential contribution to the current college 
\ education scene. Their insistence upon the provision for American 
young people of an opportunity to direct their own education, to 
develop their own reflective powers, to .grasp for themselves what is 
<s$enlial in the history of mankind, and to decide for themseWes what 
' part they shall play in the human society is necessary in a day when 
' colleges and universities are bulging with increased numbers of students, 
when Ihe temptation to mass educate is no longer seen as a temptation 
. but as a necessity, and when impersonality in education is regarded as 
evil but inevitable. Library-Collegians further insist that the w*ay to 
! achieve their goal is through the intelligent use of libraries which 
! includes knowled; : of the tools for getting at what has been recorded. 
' On these two Issues there is little debate, although a good deal of 
I criticism can be and is leveled at many of the other proposals of the 
^ Library-College advocates. What then is the Library-College concept? 

i WE UBRAR Y COLLEGE COSCEFT 

i **To me a library-college is a'coUcge fn which the dominant learning 
mode is independent study by the student in the library^ bibliographi' 
! cally guided, intellectually aroused, and spiritually stirred by the 
^ faculty."' All Library-College proponents agree With this statement by 
Louis Shores who is called the faiher uf the movement because of his 
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^peei^h at tlie Chicago Cenlur>' of Progress Exposition in 1934 in which 
he first used the term Llbrary-v\rts College,^ 

The Llbrary-College^ is secu as an experimental institution in which 
the compulsury attendance at lectures is done away with and replaced 
.,by voluntary reading and study in the library. The extent 'to which 
classroom lectures and class discussions are eliminated or reduced is a 
matter of some disagreement, but all do agree thai far too much 
depcfideace upon the textbook, lecture ' syndrome is apparent in 
American educatfon today. , 

The library is to become the heart of the Library-College in both a 
physical and metaphysical sense. Some see the Libraiy-College occupy* 
ing a building or complex of, buildings which has at its physical center 
the library • and, perhaps, bookstore and radiating from ft student 
carrels, faculty offices, discussion rooms and at the outer edge living 
quarters and administration offices.' 

The faculty will necessarily be bibliographically expert as^ well as 
experts in their subject fields. The lihiarian will be expected to be 
subject trained. as well as expert in ihc ways of the library. In fad the' 
hnes between librarians and faculty are to blur so that they become 
equal partners in the teaching enterprise. 

The curriculum is to be largely interdisciplinary with students 
studying the whole experience of man in ways and areas most 
appropriate to each individual student guided by facuUy-Hbrarian tutors, 
Tlie curriculum is to include for everyone education in the use of the 
library. This is to include library organization and the ways to use it as 
well as the intricacies of reviews, abstracts, indexes and bibliographies, 
'*Half of knowlege is knowing where to find it.*'^ The suggestion is also' 
made that faculty time will be saved and greater numbers of students 
will be served by having fewer lectures and by the emphasis on 
independent study.' 

The mood of the college is to be innovative. ' Almost any change is 
better than no change at all/'^ This innovation and experimentation is 
to pervade not only the curriculum, methods of teaching but also the 
library: The library is to contain wCi carrels,' that is, carrels containing 
all kmds of media both auditory and visual so that all. forms of the 
'^generic book**^ may be exploited in fitting learning to an individual 
student*s needs. ' ' ^ 

Actually there are almost as many versions of the Library -College as 
there are proponents of the idea. Almost all are small liberal arts 
colleges of 500 oi less. One is student operated, another combined 
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toriespondence school anJ Ubtan'-Collcge, another combincJ Libiaiy- 
College anJ aJult eJucjUon"' ancj siil! another a catuvin composed of 
several trailers whicit can (ravel to specific locations for study.' ^ 
Kobert Jordan also proposes that the Libuiy-Colle^e lease its physical 
plant from a Cc!!ei;e Hosi-Cenicr whetc it would be one smali, liberal 
arts; exp'erimemirtg coHcge aiming a cluster ol* colleges o( various 
kinds.' ^ — 

CRinaSM OF THE Ll8[t4RY'C0LLEGE CONCEPT 

Clitics of the Library-Collciic niovcmenl lake issue with Library* 
College proponents^ at inany points in their proposals. The idea most ^v>' 
often crilici/cd» and rightly so, is the idea that librarians will become, 
in fact, faculty meaibers and share equally in^^ihe teaching function, On,.-^ 
the surface this may sound like a fine idea, at the same tirjie .$«i?ihg 
the librarians' problem of lack of status and blurrtnc^ *3is^Silc{ions in the 
•academic hierarchy. Some hbrarlans fnay^ irt fact, become subject ' . - ^ 

exports to the degree that Ph.D/lacuUy members have become and 
imy share equally in the teaching function, To -su^ieest that librarians 
on the strength of thcii library training are sufficiently knowledgeable ^ 
in subject areas to share equally in the teaching function looks like a 
thirsty disguised method of achieving status short-cutting the usual 
requisites, . 

Actually it is not necessary for aJl hbraiians in college settings to 
become subject experts. The essential issue is not status but function. 
LibfarJans and teachers serve two different functions, there is a real 
contradiction between the goals of the librarian and the teacher. The 
librarian serves to facilitate access to sources of information and the 
teacher's job is to encourage the student to think about tliis 
iriformalion, criticize it, incorporate it» and make decisions based upon ^ 
it/' 

Librarians need to serve the university or college by making the best 
choree of informciCion recorded rcadiJy avaiJabJe io facnhy and students. 
This need not be a passive mode of operation, merely waiting for the 
users to appear. Because of their expert knowledge of the ways of the 
hbrary (which students and many (acuity do not have), librarians have 
an essential role to play in making this kind of knowledge available to 
all. Librarians need to actively seek ways of promoting the use of the 
library and the knowledge of its workings for educationally wund 
reasons, not to enhance librarians' status. Prontotfng the use of tibrarfos 
does not automaticjlly promote status of Itbrarians. R.C. Thompson in 
a lerrer io the Librjo' Journal i\^n]y suggests that faculty statvs for 

Rir 
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Ubiarians can be a crutch. Librarians need lo become true professionals 
ill their own right.' ^ 

Many critics of the Libfury-Coilege idea attack 'the attempt to make 
the bbrary the **heail** of the college.^ One suspects this may be as 
much a reaction to such a romantic appellation in what^ purports to be 
•a hard-headed* realistic, intellociua! approach to education, as it is a. 
rational objection. Trevor N. Dupuy doubts the assumption thcit the 
library ought to be the **hearl" ol* the college because the "heart" 
ought to be the place where the '^leaching Is done*'*^^ This could as 
well be for science students, the laboratory. One wishes he had said the 
**he>jrt'* of the college is where the learnifig occurs which would admit 
the possibility of the library being the *'hearl** as well as the 
laboratof>', or even possibly the snack bar, dormitory or classroom. ^ 

Robert Jordan's assumption that fewer faculty per student will be 
needed to guide the student in his independent pursuits is quite likely 
unrealistic in the extreme. Individual guidance in the' library or in the 
faculty member's office, in fact, lakes a great deal of time, likely more 
than meeting his students all together three time a week. 

Louis Shor^^s' and others' insistence upon the inclusion of the latest 
and most sophisticated educational hardware in individual carrels for 
students is adn\irable, if the experimenting college is very careful in its 
use. Growth in the capability for independent study is ' not a necessary 
result of the use of such teaching aids. Software for these leaching aids 
needs to be designed to encourage students to enquire further, to be an 
eucouragemenl for further exploration.^^ Just as heavy reliance upon 
the textbook-lecture method of teaching has led to a good deal of 
spoon feeding in education, so may total and unquestioning reliance 
upon sopIiisUcated teachtng aids actually stunt the growth of the 
capability for independent thinking, 

Dupuy states thai the single most difficult problem connected with 
the use of audiovisual teaching aids is the lack of good quality, 
coHege-level material. Little of worth has been produced commercially, 
and teachers have difficulty fitting what is availaulc iu iiicii individual 
courses. One solution, of course, would be the local production of what 
IS wanted and needed. At the present lime facilities, equipment and 
time for faculty to do this is not generally provided. Most of the local 
productions tend to be amateurish in comparison with commercial 
tapes, radio and television and, therefore, are not exciting to students. 

Undoubtedly there is a gieat deal that can be done well -with 
sophisticated leachin^^. aids. Courses which require the acquisition of 
basic knowledge which is rouline and indisputable is adaptable to this 
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kind of approach, allowing students to work at their own pace and 
freeing the professor to go on to other tilings* Xcrtaifily even more 
advanced material can be presented in exciting ways, A good deal more 
>\'Ork needs to be done in this area. . , - 

In this connection two programs worthy of note are the biology 
course developed by Professor Postlcihwait at Purdue, and Hampshire 
College in Massachuseils. Professor PostKnhwail has developed an 
exciiing and effeciiye biology course using a nmUimedia approach along 
*ilh tutors and class discussions using the knowledge gained,** , 

Fouiiders of the newly formed Hampsliire College are seriously 
concerned with merging what is best in the traditional library with the 
best in the new technology of communication, Robert Taylor^ director 
of ihe- new library » and his associates are attempting to make the 
^ library open ended, amenable to change and an instrument for change 
in the learning process. A large section of the library is to house the 
Information Transfer Center (INTRAN) which will include the Jaiesl in 
audiovisual and computer equipment. INTRAN is ptanned4o .be a 
center for experimentation in the development of teaching programs as 
ttvll as in information reirievih"'' 

Criticism can also be leveled at Library-Collegians' tendency to put 
total reliance for learning upon independent study in the library guided 
by bibhographic experts. This method 'coul(i b^e as confining, narrow 
and restrictive as that which they are fighting-the lecture in classroom 
approach. Students vary in background, interests and ability, all agree. 
So does subject matter being studied. Undoubtedly independent inquiry 
well guided wiJI enhance a student's ability to choose information, 
assess it and use it creatively. However, conversation among students 
and faculty is as desirable and necessary for the resting of ideas, ihe 
$>'nthcsizing> and sharing that have always been characteristic .of the 
growth of kno'.vledge. Lecturing by qualified faculty on ideas not easily 
covered by the "generic book*' tnay also be desirable at some points. 
One must always beware of supporting one or two modes of teaching 
and learning whea good^ education necessarily requires a variety of 
approaches depending upon the needs of the student and what is being 
studied. Innovation for good educalioQ is certainly jo., be v desire 
}lowever> the statement that '*any ciiunge is better than no change at 
all*' is highly suspect because \l\c criteria for judging any program 
should be its conJribuiion to learning not its degree of innovation. 

Educational axe grinding and subtle, or not so subtle, slaius seeking 
have no place in the honest pursuit of what is educationally sound and 
beneni-i.^1 lo learning. 
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Irt Spile of the many and varied cflficisnis of the Library-College* 
movement, there is a greal/dcal of;4hi"cresl in its aclivilies as .cvidemed 
b'y atlend^nce at Libiary-College meetings and lulkshops and larger ttun. 
expected subscriptions to the Uhm'-Colkgc Jouwal Educators gen- - 
Cfa)3y agree ih;ii the mdepeiidcnt study mode of education has taken 
hold in- this countiy and is on the incieasc, Librariao^ generally see the,,;; 
need to educate svvidenls and some faculty in the knowledge of what 
there is^ia the libraiy and how to £Ct at it. The conveigence of these 
two strains cNplains the interest in the Library-Coliege movemenl's 
concern for the teaching of library skills to enable students to pursue 
their^own education. Much present day independent study is conducted 
on the sink-or-swini method. Some of the brighter students vfriih 
advisers knowledgeable in the ways of the library are able lo exploit 
the libr^iiy effectively; But^ for many students lack of knowledge of the 
hbrary pTcvcnis tlieni ffom doing quaUty ii\depcndenl study. In effect, 
intellectually they remain cripples. 

WE ATTRIBUTES OF EFFECTtVE INSTRUCTION 

The large question that needs to be asked then by administrators, 
faculty and lit^rarians, Library-College advocates or " rot, is ^low can 
students be effectively taugjit the creative use of the libraiy? James 
Kennedy at tarlham, Patricia Knapp at Montcith. James F. Holly at 
: Macalester, and Thchna Brislov; at the University of London have been 
"making serious attempts in this direction. These people have come up 
with some principfcs (or facts of life) which must be dealt with before 
there can be any hope of success for a particular program of education 
in the way> of the library. 

First any attempt to introduce a program of education in library use 
must have faculty backing, Patricia Knapp's experience at Monleilh was 
that this backing must be more than mere assent to the fact that this 

' kind of education is necessary or even agreement to include a hbrary 
project in a particular course.*'. Although faculty members serving on 
the curriculum planning committee had agreed to the inchisioo of $ 

^ particular library project in a course, some either left it out allogether 
or presented it in sdch a way that students knew it was not considered 
. important bv the professor and, consequently, did not take it sefiously. 
James Kennedy says that the educational climate is crucial lo the 
success of any such program.' ' By this he means that unless faculty 
members consider the use of the library an important element in 
education^ students will not. . 
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< Obviously for inslruclion in libtnty osc to succ<?s$fu!, i! must be 
vonjiJcrcd necessary by ih^ faculty. Alihough, in:tny faculty at first did 
riol consider it so* the expeficucc of both James' Kennedy^ ^ and 
pjincia Knapp^ ^ was that ,somc cart be convinced through informal 
contacts with the libraiy staff, actually seeing a program work and by 
improvement in' the quality of siydents* work. This, necessarily, caiinot- 

: be accomplished overnight, i 

The second principle in constructing a hbrary program is that all 
education in library^ use must be intimately tied to tlie subject content 
of a particular course. Libran/ education is not an end in itself and so 
must not be taught as tf it^ were, Thus separate courses offered 
in-Ubtary at the undergraduate level aimed lowaidi incrcising students'^ 
ctTicicnt use of the library arc educationally unsound.** The card 
catalog* subject heading lists, indexes, bibliographies^ reviews and 
abstracts arc merely tdols, however powerful, for getting at the 
infofination recorded, the content of a field. One suspects that some 
faculty hcsitauce to include librarians or education in the library, into 
curriculum consideration is their fear that methods may eventually gain 
the status of content, an event antithetical to hbcial aits education. 

Whether library instruction connected with a particular course is 
pven in the hbrary or in the classroom seems to make httle difference. 
Convenience may rule here. However, that it be done during the regular 
class hour with the instructor present and perhaps participating seems 
very important as it demonstrates clearly that this is an essential part 
of the course and not just a frill thrown in for the eager beavers. 

...A third consideration to keep in mind when planning library^ 
education is timing. A short explanation of library use during freshman 
oricptalion; is useless. Students, however serious they are, will forget 
whatever has been presented in fh*» way of Ubrar/ instruction unless it 
i^ presented at the time when they need it and must use. it. Education 
in library use presented at 'the beginning of a research project assigned 
by 3 professor in a course is likely to be the most effective time. 
Immediate use of new knowledge and skills h educationally sound 
reinforcement in hMrnjng.. 

Both Kennedy and Knapp agree also to a fourth principle, that the 
teaching of hbrary skills must be graded to a student's needs and 
abilities Ihrougliou* his four years in college and this education must 
not be repetitive. Repetition kills the excitement of discovery and so is 
deadening to the motivation necessary for learnitig. 
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THE MOXTEiTH EXPERmENT 

The staff at Moiiieith bejian ihcir profrim with all of thijse 
principles clearly in inind (except thai faculty assent was at fim 
considered equivalent lo luvins a project carried ojl). They weie fairly 
conlldent tlut an effeciive lilndry progran^ could be built on the basis 
of these four principles. Evaluation of llic initial program was 
discouraging, indeed.'^ 

Faculty were very hesitant to put much' reliance upon students* 
iridepcndcnl work in the tibrar>' because students were uncritical of the 
materijls found. ^* Students were content to "find something on** a 
given topic and faculty were dismayed at the quality of material 
chosen. Faculty concluded that students reeded close supervision in 
choice of reading and research material and couldn't be trusted to seek 
out ilieir own. " 

During evaluation it also became clear that not only must every 
project be part of a graduated system of library instruction, be 
functionally tied lo the curriculum with genuine intellectual content, 
have full faculty support, and be presented at the right time, but it 
must also b.sve iniernal coherence, some intrinsic unity, 

Faculty and students saw the librar}' projects as bits and pieces, 
fragmented knowledge, put inio the curriculum for utilitarian 
purposes.'^ To persons whose aim is to eain a mastery over a cerUiii 
body of knowledge, to understand its inherent uniiy, and to observe its 
causes' and effects, library projects leaching uses « of tools scattered 
ihrougjioui the curricuKmi and over four years seemed foreign if not 
antithetical. 

Faculty were not purHcubrly interested in the intricacies of the 
classification system, card catalog, dictionaries, reference books, etc. 
They were more interested in the orcanization of scholarly communica- 
tion, Patricij Knapp and hor came to see that library organization 
and the oiganizalion of scholarship were not identical. Library organiza* 
lion consist*; of tools developed by hbrarians to fa^filitate library service 
and is a rclalivcly closed system organized on the basis of subject. The 
organization of scholarship is open ended growing. The libiary is 
lied to emphasis of permanent relationships when modern scholarship is 
able to include easily new relationships! insights and concepts< Durinc 
the Montci:h expcrimeni ii became clear that these distinctions must \< 
made and understood. This 

. . .means or^ ihc one lund, undetMandine iHjt the nature and decree of 
bibtioprjphic cortfrot charJoten.stic of any cJi-voipline is hVcly to depend ' 
on the iDjturiiy of \V,c Oi^cipline, ih? cvtenl lo which i\% work is 
cumuhfivc, ihc economic support society is witling to give it, the socUJ 
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structure in which its practitioners work. U rrfcahs apprecialif:^;. on the 
other hjnj, ihat Oicre Ate comniunicjtion needs and purposes^ common 
' to all diwiplincv It nicMns knowing and hc'iog Mc to the loots of 
scholarly communication, the tools of library otgunt/ation, and the tools 
which connect the two.'* 

With these problems in inind, the Monteith staff developed a 
theoretical framework within which to build a library proi-'fum and 
within which to talk iiboul the intricacies of tlie hbrary. It is offered 
here because it is useful in relating library skills to the acad^mrc 
community and because it makes explicit simply what is actually 
inherent in library organization. It is not otTercd as the final solution 
or the only teaching method. It is, however, a step in the riglit 
detection. 

Mbnteith*s franiework consisted of a teaching of <he '*ways" of the 
library. **\Vays'Vwas consciously chosen to represent two facets of library 
use. First, finding the way means finding the path that leads from where 
ihe student is to where he wants to go, from his beginning knowledge to the 
object of his search. Secondly, way also means the method, the knowledge 
and understanding of the interweaving'^ of library organization and 
communication. Knowledge of the method includes knowing how to use the 
librar>' syscem and where and how to enter it. 

The question ihat remains to be asked, on the basis of the four original 
principles and the Monteilh findings is, arc there particular hbraiy projects 
appropriate to liberal arts coHegcs that arc likely to be educationally 
effective and accepted by faculty and students? The answer is thai there are 
some which have been tried and deemed successtuh But at the same lime, it 
must be quickly stated that a particular college will have its own unique 
faculty, student body, library and library staff as well as its own aims and 
objectives. Therefore each college will necessarily have to design its own 
program of instruction of library skills keeping in mind the principles and 
experiences outlined above. 

EARUIASVS PROGRAM 

James KeniK^dy has described a sequence of library instruction al 
' •rlhan^ where the faculty already coiisidered the library a vital part of 
I-^arning,^ This prograJ« began w ith a very simple test of basic libiaiy skills 
1-aven to freshmen during orientation. The lest was given in order to impress 
upon new students the seriousness attached to library use at tarlham and to 
find out tlicir lc\cl of ability. (Freshmen had been sent Kale L. Turabian's 
StuJcnt*s Guide for Wriihig College Papers in the summer in order to 
prepare for the test,) |-a[lhaLn*s program included insliuction in the library 
tor all frcshm;n in connection with a term paper assigned in a freshman 
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humanities course. All ihe students in the course were given an annotated 

bibliography of the reference and research tools needed for the course. A - 

demonstration of how to use the tools x\i how to conduct a search was - 

presented in the library. Reference librarians were available daring work on [ 

the project to give help on specific problems, i 

The sequence of library instruction cAminned with instruction to i 
students beginning their major fields and incJudcd more spcciali^ed tooU 
dealing with particular subject areas. These projects have not been formally , 
tested but were judged successful because of the improved quality of 
student papers and because of growing faculty interest in the program, . 



ADDITIONAL MONTEITll PROJECTS 

Another series of library projects has been developed at Monleith 
subsequent to the first evaUiation. The first two projects reported in 77ie 
Montelth College Library Experiment had been tested and had gained 
faculty acceptance by the time the book was wriilcn and so merit reporting 
here,^* Their value for our purposes also rests on the fact that these 
particular projects are applicable or adaptable to almost any college 
situation or cours^ and certainly do not need a full blown Library-College 
for implementation. 

The first project uses three familiar tools and demonstrates the 
limitations of t^;em, of which the student may not be aware, it also i 
introduces two new tools. The student in an interdisciplinary course on 
society is asked to research a concept such as independence » group, society, 
etc. The student begins by looking up liis work in aj} unabridged dictionary 
in which he firtd^ a detailed discussion of the word and its historic usage. • 
The student then proceeds to the card catalog and the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature. He very quickly discovers thai these iwo iuuls ^rc 
largely useless in researching such a broad concept. The student then looks 
up the word in the International Index to Periodicals (now Social Sciences 
and Humanities Index) and probably finds pertinent material among the 
scholarly works indcKcd. He then looks up the word in ih^ Syntopicort znA 
if he does not find an article on it, he finds it in the index with citations to : 
the articles which refer to it. Having completed the assigned research the 
student is asked to write a paragraph defending his choice of a synonym for 
the word he researched necessitating the creative use of the information 
gained. This assignment is obviously course related, teaches some important 
library *'ways/' builds on previous knowledge and requires critical 
thinking. 
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The second project designed al Monleith gets at the problem of 
iiudents being unible lo nuke value, judgmcnis about books found on 
the library shelves. Students in a course are given a background paper 
delaiUng the items necessary to esamine in the quick appraisal of a 
book and explaining ilie significance of each item in evaluating a work. 
A librarian and the professor , discuss this informaiion in class. The* 
students are then required to go to the library to evaluate a collection 
of ten books having to do with the subject content of the course. They 
are gi\ef^ ninety minutes in which to rank the books in order of their 
rwcnu After all students have done lliis. another class hour is used to 
discuss the project. The purpose is to give students some knowledge of 
how quickly to appraise a book and some experience in doing so. the 
cbss discussion that ensued was reported to t^e extremely lively with 
active participation of the professor and students, 

Both of these projects gained wide acceptance » even enthusiasm, by the 
lacully. Each was presoaied within the framework of the "ways/* 

Further projects, pruposed but not fully tested^ were designed to lead the 
student mor^ deeply into the intricacies of the Ubrary. In the junior year 
students in a particular course arc given a course oistHne and schedule of 
lectures. They are asked lo work out theii own reading program in 
connection with the course. In the senior year each student is expected to 
%Tite a senior paper which will require using all his library skills. 

CONCLUSION 

The Council on Library Resources and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities have recently jcJined the search for library-centered 
undergraduate programs. Grants have been awarded to Dillard University, 
Jackson State University and Brown University to develop library programs 
which will increase Sviid^ius' vuiiipcieucc in independent study and 
rvscdith.'*'^ tiopefuily these projgfjms will contribute lo existing knowledge 
of how to go about teaching library skills and how to stimulate independent 
ind creative thJnking oh the part of students through the use of libraries. 

The library pi ejects and the theory of the 'Vay*' cited above are 
presented as the kind of thing almost any college can incorporate into its 
curriculum to increase student facility in the use of ihe library. The most 
important contribution of the Library -College idea is that it reminds us that 
education is to be student centered; thai is. il must encourage students to 
play vigorous and creative roles in their o<vn education. It is signttlcant that 
academic freedom originally was spoken of in lonns of students and was 
intended to . .mean respect for t3ie intelligence, tlie individuality and the 
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malurily of the student.**'^ Through ihe teaching of library skills the 
sludenl is presented with the tools that will permit him to gain 
independence m learning, intelleclual initiative and true creativity which is 
grounded in that which has gone before. 
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BESTmAVAlUBU 

"\mm IIDPOPT PFDDOsals 

by John G. Williamson 

Vie foUowng are ob-^ervalions and commctus upon the teaching library 
proposed and partially impkmarted by the faculty of Swarthmore 
College^ Dr, WiUjamson was Assistant Professor of European History at 
Sy\xirthmcfre at (he time the proi>osa!s w'ere made; he has since become 
i professior^aJ hbrarian ami is currently Associate Acquisitions Librarian 
jjt the University of Delaware, His participation in the formulation and 
implementation of the plan as a faculty member, and his subsequent 
rJucation and experience as a professional librarian, afford a unique 
opportunity to comment upon this program and the future of the 
QCademlc library in education.- Ed. 

In the faU of 1966, Swajthmore College initiated a series of sludies 
Unsigned lo illuminale its future development as a snalK (ndepcndenl 
liberal arts college. The first tangible result of this analysis was the 
book, Critique of a College^ Published in November 1967, its eagerly 
jvvaited arrival on campus inaugurated an exhaustive debate on Us 191 
fecommendations and the phiiosophical considerations underlying them. 
These debates centered on the mstmctional, faculty* and administrative 
issues treated in the first and longest of the three reports in the 
Critique, the ^'Report of the Commission for Educalional Policy,*' or 
CEP Report. The Critique also contaLned. however, the subslantial (64 
page) ^'Report of the Special Committee on Library Policy," which 
considered how the libr:iry migiit best support the goals outlined in the 
CEP Report, The centra! recommendation of the Library Committee 
report was that Swarthmore transform its traditional ''cust'odiar' library 
into a "leaching'* library. My purpose here is first lo explain just what 
Ihe leaching library was conceived to be; second, to discuss faculty 
leaeiions to the teaching library proposals and what has been done to 
Imiilemenl them since; an^f last» to offer some retlccttons on how 
librarians can bc$l serve the educational community, 

John G. Wiltiam-ion is Associate Acquistions Librarian at the University 
of Delaware, Newark » Delaware. 

ERIC 
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^ THE TEACmSG LIBRARY CONCEPT 

As picutrcd in the Library Commitlcc report, the (caching hbrary 
stops considerably short of the Library -College concept. hiJeed, the 
report explicitly rejected the latter, dismissiug it as "only an idea, 
offerinp more promise than proof."^ The teaching library not only 
concedes to the faculty its traditional functions but accepts the 
obligation of helping the faculty fulfill these functions in the most 
efficient manner possible. At the same time, however, it aiifts at 
providing the student with the library skills and bibliographic siDphislica- 
tion for lifelong independent work. In other words, rather than shifting' 
the locus of ir^struclion to the hbrary as the Library-College would 
apparently do, the goal of the teaching library is merely (o extend 
facuhy<entered, discipline-oriented studies to include development of 
research abilit)^ and bibliographic sophistication to levels not normally 
achieved by undergraduates. As the report put it, the aim of the 
teaching" library is to make a ''conscious effort to train the student in 
the proper use of the resources of the library as an organized body of 
information/*^ 

The principal assumption behind the recommendations for achieving 
the above goals was that the sort of graduate training each faculty 
member himself had received might serve as a model which could be 
modiried to suit Swarthmore*s needs. To quote again from the report: 
Operating in conjunction with a university research library, graduate 
students acquire bibliographic skills from necessity, in dcpaitinenla! 
bibliography courses, or in the process fulfilling other curnculai 
requirements^ with the assistance of instructors in their depactn^nts or, 
occasionjliy, of Ubrary person neh The interplay between faculty and 
library systeirts works wo It in graduate Iraminc!, because graduate students 
come to depend increasingly on the hbrary as Ihey cut loose from Ihclr 
dependence on courses and devote more of ihcii study time to reading 
and research, on an increasingly independent basis.* 

In contrast to the graduate schools, however, the intention was to 
provide bibhographic training across the ^'entire range" of ihe student's 
studies, not merely in one spcciali7cd area. It followed from' such 
reasoning tlial the library itself was seen as differing from a universify 
research "library mainly in. scale and in communities seived. A!thout:h 
the teaching library need not support research at a university level oi 
sophistication, because it is serving undergraduates untrained in bibh- 
ographic methof'.:^, it must provide proportionately more, and mote 
aggressive, reference service than a university library. In addition- and 
this is where the burden of the specific recommendations lay-thf 
teaching hbrary must assume Ihe initiative in establishing cffectisc 
collaboration with the faculty in leaching hbrary skills. 
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THE TEA CUING LIBRA R Y PROPOSA IS 

Th« Iwenty-slx proposals by v^hich these meritorious ends were to be 
achieved fall into four overlspping gr^)Ups.^Tile first category, proposals 
16-21, cover a miscellany of purely administrative and extraneous 
nutters. They were included rather against the wishes of the Library 
Commiiiee because the administration sought to avoid any appearance 
of creating faits accompUs even iri relatively trivial matters. The library, 
for example, is er\joined to'cat;ilog and oversee the use of the college's 
AA' materials. The faculty, clearly somewhat pu2/led by being asked to 
deliberate about such trilles at all, passed the.Te<Jommendaiions in this 
croup without much discussion. The other three groups of proposals, 
concerning the library's teaching responsibilities, the collection^ and the 
$ra(us of the staff, proved more coiUroversiat. Ultimately only one 
proposal failed to pass, although it was an miporlant one. The laculty 
v.^ics, unfortunately* did not always express genuine conversion to Ihe 
ioncept of the teaching library. As the debates and comments made 
sfterward over niaEiinis made all too clear, far more coven opposition 
existed the assumptions underlying the proposals than the votes 
revealed. 

The key recommendation (number 5) in creating the leaching hbrary 
^^35 **That there be appointed to the library staff two Divisional 
Librarians, one trained in the humanities and one in the social sciences, 
to assure the proper response to the leaching needs of these two 
jMsions,^* '^Teaching needs,** however, were broadly interpreted to 
^ iiclude responsibilities that were multifarious indeed. More specitlcalty, 
the di\ision librarians were to play the central role both in building 
collections and in integrating hbrary instruction with formal course 
v.ork and independent studies. As will become clear when the division 
librarians* duties are more fully elucidated, the fact that the teaching 
I:brary remains largely an idea is attributable to Swarthmore*s inability 
ta fund the requisite positions. These difficulties, it must be em- 
r'usi/ed, rellcct adverse circumstances rather tliaa administrative foot- 
-^^•^gging. The academic crisis of 1968-1969 at Swarthniore, during 
: ^hich President Courtney Smith died, led to new, expensive* and 
'^nexpeqted commitments elsewhere that temporarily thwarted promising 
=Jtial efforts to appoint divisional librarians. But appropriate institu- 
/xinal support is presently beinf sought, with the expectation that a 
"Jrtianities librarian can be appointed late in 1971 or in 1972 and a 
"^K'lal sciences librarian shortly thereafter. 

Recommendation 1, "That experience and proficiency in the use of 
'brarv materials be made an integral pari of courses of instruction," 
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was accepted without great opposUior, although some faculty membeii 
staled openly Uiat they did not consider leaching hbiar)' skills 10 be 
even partly their responsibility. The faculty also added ihe rider, 
'where appropriate/' and the Library Committee repori iisolf recog- 
nized iliai the proposal would nol come lo much unless the division 
librarians were fairly aggressive irt assisting the faculty lo carrj' It out* 
Unless such assistance were forthcoming, the report assumed that the 
faculty would simply abandon ihe effort because of the heavy added 
burden it phced upon them, ^ 

Such, in fad, was my own reaction. In 1969 during the second 
semester of the basic European history course (covering the period 
171 5 lo the present)^ yve olTered students the option of writing the 
usual sort of term paper or making up an annotated bibliography of 
contemporary magazine articles on some problem from Ihe period 
1870-1914. In the absence of the division librarians, ihe other 
instructors and 1 had to introduce the students to the appropriate 
guides and indexes ourselves. Our experience revealed that the students 
were, in fact, as innocent of library expertise as the Library Committee 
repori assumed, so the entire project required an inordinate amount of 
supervision. Although the students claimed to have found the project 
both exciting and useful, estimates >vhich the results of iheir labors 
seemed to justify, we decided not to repeat the project in 1970 
because of the stupifying amounts of ^vork involved. Checking dubious 
citations, for example* was extraordinarily lime-consuming. 1 have 
reason to believe, moreover, that our experience was atypical only 
because we were among ihe few faculty members who made any effort 
'lo carry out recommendation 1. 

This failure is perhaps partly an evidence of faculty intrasigence and 
partly art indication of the difficulty in working up assignments that 
serve the ends of a given course while at the same time fostering 
library skills. Faculty rnembers are perhaps less unaginative in devising 
such projects than they migJii be, but most are genuinely puzzled about 
how to go at it. It is also true, unfortunately, that intellectually taxing 
projects need not involve the library, while difUcult library assignments 
may be intellectually trivia!. Earlham and Monleith Colleges are among 
the very few places where meaningful Mbrary work has been integtateJ 
into the curriculum, in part because the librarians themselves were able 
to give the faculty the specillc, practical advice it needed on such 
matters.' What ail this means is that the divisional librarians will r.oi 
only have to be imaginative about how they offer their services to 
faculty members but will have to assume the lead in concocting suitable 
class projects. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Wt INDEPENDENT STUDY PROPOSALS '\ 

To leturf* again lo (he proposals tliemsolves, proposal 2 was "That 
cuuiculum assure the experience ia sclf-instructioa Uuough indepen- 
jor;[ reading/' The faculty modih'od this proposal to read, *Thae the 
;iiiriculum afford the opportuuity scltMust ruction through indepen- 
Jonl study/* which is not qul^c the same thing. Tlie objection to the 
mftiual wording was that it vv2s too prescriptive; w:js evtrybudy to be 
: forced to do independent work? Although certain other innovations 
which foster independent study liave proved popular and not unsuccess- 
lul. in particular student-run courses, there has been less imiividual 
uidcpendcnt study tiian might have been hoped. The reasons tor this, I 
d:i.nk, re-emphasize the importance of the division librarians. 

The first thing that occurs to a student when he wants to '3io 
independent study is to ask an instructor if he will direct it. The 
instructor's usual retort is to ask the student if he has prepared a 
bibliography. This brings the student up sharply, because /je had been 
intending aH along to ask the instructor for a reading list; after all, the 
faculty chinas to know tlie books. But as^'rnost of us know, reading 
lists on special topics arc not lo be shaken out of one's sleeve. Many 
independent iiuJy projects slop at this point. Instructors are inclined to 
consider that if a student does not have a topic sufficiently in hand to 
prepare a reading list, he ought not be doing it. This is an unduly 
exacting judgment. Students dislike admitting that they know little 
about how to find things in libraries, because it looks hke it should be 
easy and yet is difficult. But if students* bibliographic skills were 
fostered along the way, and if the division Jibri|rians were available for 
guidance as independent projects progressed through their various stages, 
the prif^cipal grounds for faculty opposition to such projects would be 
sharply undercut. The number of such projects might hence increase 
markedly. 

The third proposal was 'That each student be required lo demon- 
strate some skill at independent inquiry as he progresses through, the 
curriculum ajid as a m:^jor requisite for graduation; and that he spend 
at least one semester with a reduced course load, appropriate to the 
scope and difficnlly of his project, in order lo be free for independent 
study/* It tailed to carry. Many faculty members thought that the 
weaker students* breasting wiib difficulty the tide of regular course 
work, would be swept under by a research project. One -may well ask 
where such a project could succeed if not at Swarthmore. In fact, 
sociology, Swarthmore*s newest department, has since 1968 required a 
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senior thesis of ils majors which meets the ttrms of proposal 3. Othci 
deparlmcnis are inching in the same diiection. 

Wliy, then, was Ihe faculty so. pessimistic^ initially about the 
proposal? first, there was a tendency in all of the discussions to 
consider each proposal in isolation rather than as a part of an 
integrated whole. Thus it was i\ot sufficiently appreciated that students 
who had already acquired the experience foreseen under proposals 1 
and 1 could manage iniellectually lespcciabic inuependcnl projects of 
some mai;initude. Secorid, if my own misgivings at the time were 
typical-and ! l^a^t^f* add that I voted in favor of proposal 3-too 
many of us w^ere mentally setting unnecessarily high standards for such^ 
student projects. Work may be useful without being publishable. (The 
converse is also true.) Certainly the experierice of pushing intQ a topic 
as far as the limits of the sources and one*s intellecl permit is an 
extraordinarily useful and exciting one, and 'one every student should, 
have. \, 

OTHER PROPOSALS 

Two of the icmairjing four proposals beaiing directly on the teaching 
functions of tlie library require little comment. They are presently 
provided by most research libraries and cssenliaUy require the enlarged 
reference staff that the divisional librarians would provide. The 
proposals were simply "That reference services be provided during 
selected evening hours and that the entire library building be open to 
midnight/' and *'That a new student handbook to the library, 
containing bibliographic annotations on reference sources be provided/* 
AJtliough evening hours have been extended, the other provisos remain 
on paper* The problem is that Swanhmore's only reference librarian, a 
Hrstsrtass man, is responsible for the government documents collection, 
ir.tcrljUijiy.iL.dii aCiviccj, and for building the reference ccUcction; 
Swarthmore has a strong tradition of self-service rather than reference 
service. 

Proposal 8, ''That each instructor teaching a seminar be required to 
weed his Honors Reserve periodically, . . ,** was accepted without much 
comment and almost universally ignored. This mea<iure was scea as 
complementary to recommendation I because it was thought that 
mainlaming vast open sheif honors reserves subverted the attainment of 
library skills and amounted to keeping the collegers most able' 
upperclasstTien on bibliographic leading strings. Accentuating the sub- 
O «rsive effect of these reserves is the habit most instructors have of 
JC providing very fat syllabi suggesting core and supplemenial readings for 
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ihcit seminars. Indeed, they take rather a pride in placing these and 
olhei ''impoftant'* books for the seminar in a single {pcalion in order 
that the' student may see them together and get at them easily. The 
lesuU wa$t and still is» that while honors is a stimulating and exciting 
\vay to teach» the reading is laid out in a manner which virtually 
aisuies that^even the diligent student will not read beyond the seminar 
sliclyei.^ It is possible that effective division librarians will be able to 
educate the faculty about the need to carry out recommendation 8 in 
ih6 spirit intended, the greatness of Swarthmore, however, was largely 
biiill on the ability of the honors program to attract able faculty and 
students* and the program's success is but another testimonial that very 
effective teaching methods may actually work against tlie acquisition of 
library skills. 

REFORMS IN COLLECTION BUILDING 

In addition to requiring the library to assume a more active role in 
meeting the educational purposes o!' the college, the Library Committee 
recognized, that traditionsl methods of collection-building would no 
longer suffice. To date^ Swarthmore has depended largely on faculty 
recommendations for acquisitions/with the usual results. What there is» 
is excellent, but over the years too much has not been bought. Some 
fields, such as sociology, anthropoicgyp artd Asian history, were 
formerly not in the curriculum. In others* the responsib!e-or ircespon- 
sible» some would say-faculty member had neglected his buying duties. 
Thus, although it was proposed to fill gaps, or lacunae, as they came to 
be called, in existing , areas of faculty interest by means of a 
non-recurring quarter-million dollar grant, the problem remjmed of how 
to prevent lacunae from developing in the first place. The solution 
chosen was the one increasingly adopted by the major research libraries, 
natnely, withdrawing primary acquisitions responsibilities from the 
faculty and placing them in the hands of subject specialists-the 
ubiquitous divisional librarians 

Although the Library Committee report did not foresee that 
Swarlhmore's 3S0,000-volume collection would ever be able to meet 
a/jy but the most ba 'c faculty research needs, it was intended to 
bolster it sufficiently so that faculty could complete on campus all 
course preparation and students rnuch of their independent work. The 
report also specified that fordgn language materials be acquired 
**according to the same functional standards as books in English."^ The 
faculty's joy was unbounded when it. learned of the huge grant it was 
(o disburse, but It set up a terrible howl when it learned that it was to 
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be poitially stripped of ils cheiislied acquisitions functions. One would 
have 'sifpposcd, listening to the debates, thai filling out orJei cards was 
the noblest and most entrancing work in Christendom. 

Closely lied lo jbe collection-building: prop )5als was another, *That a 
general undivided acquisitions budget should repljcc departmental 
allocations in Ihe library budgcl/' Regarding this proposal too with 
grave suspicion* the faculty altered it. to read, *That an undivided 
budget with sugiie:>ted deparimenlal guidelines replace <hc departmental 
ceilings of the allocated budget.'* 

The reasons for opposing transfer of acquisitions responsibility to the 
library were numerous. Basically, everyone feared that his was the ox. 
to be gored. Departmenis thai ran out of money in March feared that, 
with tiie divisional librarians ordering books on Italian literature and 
other fancies not in the curriculum, funds would ^ be gone by 
Christmastime. Underspending departments feared that the reckless 
disbuisers, such as histor^, would profit from profligacy and that they 
woiild suffer from their "momentary'' abstemiousness. Most faculty 
members also held thai the divisional librarians could not possibly order 
half so astutely in tlieir fields as they themselves did* The feeling was 
general thai the S30,000 a year thai the divisional librarians were to 
cost migfit belter be spent on books. That was rather my own view, 
and 1 recall voting for the divisional librarians mainly because the 
leachini^'library proposals seemed to require them and because I believe 
in the division of labor-which is to say i was tired of filling out cards. 
No one seenis to have consideied that the acquisitions budgel was going 
to be very considerably enlarged, or llial, typically, subject specialisj^ 
are very effective lobbyists when it comes to getting more money for' 
books. In fact* the enlarged acquisitions budget is apparently converting 
some former faculty opponents of library-Cealered acquisitions-spending 
money has become a very onerous task* 

LIBRARIANS AND FACULTY 

Aside from the fact that faculty members are conservative and 
occasioiyaUy intractable persons, what is one to conclude from this? 
Mainly, I think, x\\h\ faculty members do not reoHy grasp the difference 
between expert knowledge and bibliographic control. They know the 
books of iheir specialties through long years of study. This accretion of 
knowledge is for , the most pari bound up with their interests in a 
particular discipline and from a bibh'ographic point of view is rather 
haphazard. Usually faculty members are but djinly aware that the 
bibliographic aids they commonly use represent merely a small part of 
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J large nclwoik of bibliographic controls. The idea is foreign to them 

I 5l\at. knowledge of books in general rather than knowledge of books in 
. a particular field U^not only something that can be acquired but js a 
worthy discipline in itself. Many have little idea of the range of guides 
and finding aids ihal a librarian takes for granted» including such basics 
■ us Winchell. 

The final group of proposals comprised ihose intended to enhance 
[ the status of the library staff in a manner befitling their new 
I responsibilities. Mainly involved were improved bencius. the right of the 
senior staff to attend faculty meetings, and the inclusion of the 
Librarian in the key faculty committees. The faculty assented willingly 
enough to these proposal s^. In doing so, however, it was by no means 
expressing a conviction that it considered the functions of the library 
staff equal in importance to its owp. In the case of staff benefits, in 
_ particular, the tawuJry acted rather out of seme vi mbksse oi?%c to 
right wrongs it felt had existed too long. When it came to a question 
of which commiltees the Librarian was to serve on, however, the lay of 
the land emerged clearly enough.. One proposal, in ihe CBP rather than 
the Library Committee report, **.,.lhat the Librarian be an ex officio 
- member of the curciculuni committee" elicited one philosopher*s 
opinion thai he could see no reason why the Librarian had any better 
right to be included on the committee than department chairmen, 
whom it was . not proposed to include. Yel virtually every cuiricular 
proposal affects the library » whereas relt.tively few affect any given 
department. The need for the Librarian to be intimatciy informed 
about current thinking in curricular matters would thus seem to be 
manifest-only it was not. 

The Library Committee report predicted that the leaching li- 
brary. . not something that may be bought tomorrow; it will take, 
especially in its educational functions, years to develop.'**^ An accurate 
eslimate> Until at least one divisional Lbrarian on campus, any 
judgment of the teaching-library concept is premaiure. Since so much 
depends on the divisional librarians, a word on their qualifications, is in 
prder. The report called for **a doctor*s degree in a relevant subject 
field, a library degree, and experience In both classroom leaching and 
library work." *TIainly," the report estimated with sweeping under- 
statement, '^persons meeting these qualiHcaiions will not be easy to 
find.'*'* In addition, the divisional librarians will clearly have to be 
persons of considerable force and persuasiveness, suavitcr in re , for titer 
in modo. Initial efforts suggest that finding a person with the requisite 
qualifications may be easier in tlie humanities (lian in tlie social 
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sciences, though the recent collapse of the academic job market may 
have chiinged that, Still, the positions and their career potential are 
stngiOar enough so that one might well think twice about accepting one 
of them. 

If there are any lessons to be drawn from the fate of the teaching 
library to date, the main one would seem lo be that such a concept 
must depend for its realization on library rather than faculty initiatives. 
It is not that the faculty deliberately opposes such schemes, merely 
that the old ways require less effort than the new* A continuing 
educational effort is hence required to create understanding of the 
benefits of library insttuctton and the methods by which it is best 
encompassed. Rightly or wrongly, the burden of proof is on librarians 
in such matters. It is thus unfortunate that the divisional librarians 
could not have been appointed when faculty discussions of the Library 
Committee report had at least begun the education of the unwashed. 
Turnover among junior faculty is high at Swarilunofe> and many of 
those who attended the original debates have now departed. New 
faculty members know little about the ^'teaching library." It will be the 
work of the divisional librarians lo instruct them. 



SEPARA TE AND EQUAL 

Although 1 have misgivings about whether too much is expected of 
the divisional librarians, the teaching library would otherwise seem to 
be a practical approach to making academic library collections more 
accessible and beneficial. If the library leaches effective use of 
collections, instructors can concentrate on those tilings they do best* 
and students will come lo see (he library as the infomiation system it 
truly is. Students who learn to think of the library in this way may, as 
they become scholars and teachers, be more Willing to accept the 
intervention of bibliographic specialists between themselves and their 
documentation. For the teaching library, the Montcuh experiment, and 
the excellent libiaiy instruction at Uarlham constitute only pajt of the 
solution to the problem of opening the bibliographic store to the 
userr*^ In addition to teaching the user how to find his way abouli 
librarians must learn lo intervene more effectfNely between the user and 
the information he seeks. The sort of service provided now by the best 
special libraries in science and technology represent the ideal we must 
attempt to realize in the niore general context of the academic hbrajy. 

The suggestion that the special libraries mark the way of the future- 
has a number of implications. Most imporl?xilly» perhaps^ it implies that 
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both faculty and librarians must agree to accept a shaiper differentiation 
of tfic functions of each group than has been tiue in the past. Each 
gro^p would gain from this, the librarians in terms of greater career 
satisfaction and enhanced profes^sional prestige and faculties in terms of 
(uore and better scholarship, Faculty members find it increasingly 
dilTicult to teach, do research, and keep up with a ballooning mass of 
professional literalu re. They would profit if they could (and would) 
conlinc themselves to teaching and writing. While hunting up material is 
now part of the game, it is a very time-consuming part, and in the end 
what one- does with the material at'teiwards is what counts, not the act 
of finding iL If scholars could turn much of this basic retrieval work 
over to others, to bibliographical specialists, they would have more time 
to think and would be far less apt to miss important materiaU 
particularly in related major fields. Some important happenstance 
discoveries -odd fuels found in illogical plac^-will be missed, but the 
exponential growih of the literature will eveiitually force us to sacrifice 
the chance discovery for the sake of broad and systematic coverage of 
the literature as a whole. 

To provide such bibliographic services will require more than 
additional subject specialists, necessary as the latter may be. Librarians 
must pursue more actively the provision of information-repackaging 
services such as the special libraries now provide.^"' Librarians must also 
furnish themselves with the tools to make more complex literature 
searches than are now readily possible. To accomplish these aims, 
especially in fields where books remain the dominant form of 
publication, we shall require catalogs with subject-headings more helpful 
than "Access to airports,** ^'Radio-active waste disposal in t!ie ground,** 
and '^Vertically rising airplanes." We shall probably also need classifica- 
tions better suited to machine relricval than Dewey or LC. Given 
current budgetary stringencies, such desiderata may seem^Jmpractical, 
and , I would be the last to deny that developing more efficient 
bibliographic tools will bc» at best» a difficult and time-consuming 
proceeding. Still, it is not enough to teach others to find their way 
about in the librarians' disorderly hcuse. The house itself must 
eventually be set to rights. 

Library skills are indeed an art, but they are a practical rather than 
a 1 liberal art, more akin to computer programming than English 
hieraturc. Librarians must develop these practical arts into the science 
they ought by rights to be. In addition to tt^^'inore obvious benofils, 
such a development might also go far to resolve those problems of 

O ^liich trouble some librarians.'^ If faculty members sometimes 
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hold librarians in less regard than is. justified* il is because much of 
what, librarians do looks like jusl Ih^ sort of inconsequential work thai 
no one with brains would want (o do. For ihis reason, even gcriuine 
scholarly qualincaiions- by which 1 do not mean a second M-A do' not 
carry the wei^ihl in faculty circles librarians sometimes assume. With the 
exception of senior siatY, librarians. who are accepted in faculty Circlcii 
as equals are accepted because of personaf or scholarly atcainmenls and 
despite their vocation. 1 submit that this situation is not likcjy lo 
change unliL UbQrians equip ihemselves with the tools to assist faculty 
and studjl^ls^c//irA' in the work of scholarship. When librarians can 
provide the. range of bibliographic services alluded to above, they will 
be visibly ancf obviously indi^pcnsible. Faculty and librarians will engage 
in a scholarly collaboration of equals, eaclj with sharply defined 
responsibihties, and status problems wilt t^ke care of themselves. 
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'I The ltbrary<oncge does not «om to me lo be a joluljpn I this, or indeeJ 
olhtr problem. Fay M. BLike. "fhc Library<>l\^e Movement," in this issue, 
Ihe necessary, jnU there is hence hitle point in my ilo^iijing the JcaO horsv. 
\\ Tor a suc^cvtlvc evpcrimcnc in pro idling ^uch services In a more genorjJ 
Antexit see Leonard H. t ieiser, ^'Reconytrucuon ol* Library Services/' in /Vt'ifwr 
status and Future i^roiptcts of Refcnmir/ifijornti^fion Siriice, ed, by W.b. 
ItrtJeiman (Chkj^o, 1967). pp. 
W. Sec, for example, M.I*. Marchjni. "1 a^uIly-Libraiian Connict/* IJ 94 (I Sepr 
Librarians should ^beai in mind that in any serious clash with 
SA'uIty Ihey are likely lo be ouimanncd and outgunned. 
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by Patficia B. Knapp 

The foUomng ori^imlly appeared as part of a paper, ''The Library, 
the Undergraduate and the Teaching Faculty/* which was presented at 
the Institute on Training for Service ift Undergraduate Libraries 
iponsored by the University Library, University of California at San 
Diego, Augitst 17-21, 1970, \s;hich was^^cwuiticted under a grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education, Title U B, Higher Education Act of 1965, 
F.L 89-329, as amended. 

In order lo work toward the ideat of the undergraduate library as a 
teaching instrument, we must begin by developing as clear as possible 
in understanding of those elements of the academic world which will 
inevitably play an important part in the outcome of our efforts and by 
dceermining to use this understanding as a positive contribution to the 
dovelopmenl of an active campaign to achieve our goal. SpeciHcaily, 
*iih respect to the faculty: 

K The trend toward professionalization of the disciplines brings 
along with it a sense of identification with the disciplinary peer group 
^d a corresponding distrust of-and some degree of immunity to-lhe 

* local admifiislrative hierarchy, \Vc sliould not attempt to achieve our 
objectives by way of administrative fiat, but we should use whatever 
Jdministrative support we can get in seeking access to the faculty. In 

I ividition, we should dc-emphasize the bureaucratic style of library 

^ operations as much as we safely can, 

> Patricia B. Knapp is Associate Professor, Department of Library Science^ 
Wayne Stale University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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2. FacuUy members are sincerely conceroed about their teaching 
effectiveness and» at Ihe momenta they arc feeling guHty because ^they 
are under attack for alleged neglccl of their leaching duties. We should 
do our best to capitalize on this situation by making it known, in an 
aggressive but diplomattc way» that the Yihnry and its staff have both 
the willingness and the capacity to help. We should also support, in any 
Way we can, the efforts of those faculty members who attempt to 
achieve a redress of the balance between teaching and research on the 
campus. 

3. Most faculty members know Jitde about learning theory or 
instructional methodology but their altitude toward these matters is 
usually one of indifference or contempt. This means that librarians who 
are knowledgeable in these areas have an important contribution to 
make but that they must be extremely circumspect in making it. 

4. Faculty members, quite rightly, regard use of the library as a 
Means toward ihe achievement of (heir own teaching objectives. We 
must, therefore, guard against our own tendency to view library use or 
skill in library use as ends in themselves. (Those who regard, as I do, 
the ability to use the hbrary effectively, like the ability to write 
effectively, as one of the attributes of the liberally educated man, must 
discretely propose this objecdve a rather nice bonus that the student 
can collect incidentally as he strives to attain the instructor's course 
objectives.) 

5. The facuhy has limited understanding of the intellectual processes 
involved in sophisticated library competence. We must avoid technical, 
higii schoolish programs of instruction in use of (he Jibrary, developing 
and using, instead, individual self-teaching devices to convey such 
hoW'lO'do-it skills to those students who need them, when they need 
tlienh Since we are far from secure in our own understanding of the 
intellectual processes in library use, we must also strive to overcome 
this weakness by attempting constantly to identify and make explicit 
these processes in our own work. 

6. The potential for active collaboration between the library and the 
faculty varies from- discipline to discipline as well as from individual to 
individual. We must, therefore, be alert to the possibilities at both 
levels, deliberately cultivating the faculty in departments whose Helds 
seem promising and at the same lime making the most of every contact 
with any library-minded professor. 

With respect to students: 

I. The single most important influence on the student's academic, 
behavior is the CPA perspective. In order to get the highest payoff for 
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our effoit to incteasc the library's contribulioa to iht educational 
program, therefore, wc must work primarily with and througfi ihe 
faculty. 

2. An important item on the agenda of the student activists^ at least 
of the modc/aies* is improvement ia the quality of undergraduate 
leaching. We must support these students in this effort. We migJii, lor 
instance, try lo iiwolve the most talented of such students in examining 
die potential role of tlie library in excellent teaching and in developing 
plans to sec that this potential is realized. 

3. The student sub-cuUviie whicli has been labelled '*non<onformist" 
combines intellectual interests with a rejection of institutional pressures 
toward the CPA perspective. We should, therefore, explore ways of 
working directly with students in this category, if possible involving 
them in plans for making available library activities^ materials, and 
wrvices wliich meet their inte(ests> 

With fcspecl to the undergraduate curriculum: 

I* The most serious obstacle to the development of a coherent and 
effective undergraduate curriculum for general, libera! education is the 
power of the competing graduate programs in the disciplines and of the 
**credentialism" which accompanies it. We must support the efforts of 
ihose who recognize this phenomenon and oppose it, participating 
formally, if possible, informally, if not» in any campus activities 
concerned with curriculum study and reform, 

2. Anotlier serious obstacle stems from the fact that the under- 
graduate leaching staff has no identity as such, no claim to autonomy 
in its work. We should, therefore, make the most of any exceptions to 
this general nifc» establishing relationships with, proposing library 
programs for, whatever councils, separate colleges, or other administra- 
tive entities there may be. 

Wilb respect to the university as an organization; 
I. The power structure and goal ocientatton characteristic of the 
type of university in which the undergraduate library is likely to occur 
produce an environment which is hostile to emphasis on undergraduate 
instruction, as such, but highly favorible lo objectives having lo do 
wifh developing students*, intellectual and scholarly skills. In making the 
case for use of the undergraduate hbiary, therefore, we should stress its 
relevance to intellectual and scholarly work rather than lo under- 
graduate education or the undergraduate curriculum. 
. 2, The university is a protessionally-orieated complex organizatioa. 
Understanding the characteristics of this type, we should be neither 
^^"rprised nor disturbed to.iecogmze that the teaching facuUy regard the 
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library as having a ''service'' function, as pljying a siippoftive, subsidfar> 
pan in ihe educational pro^iram. Wlial is important is not the label 
placed on our contribution but that it be significant. 

3. Coordination of the tremendous range and variety ^of librae 
activities necessitates an hierarchical organizntional structure for the 
university library system and a consequent limitation on the autonoim 
of any individual professional librarian. The resulting disparity between 
the "academic style'' of the professor and the "professional style'' of 
the librarian is an obstacle to the achievement of a colleague 
relaiionshrp. Ubrary policies and procedures, therefore, should 
reviewed and revised to the end of giving the individual professional 
librarian as much authority and responsibility as is practicable withoui 
damage to the system as a whole. 

With respect to the undergraduate library in the university library 
system; 

1. The university library system is quite naturally and inevitably 
responsive primarily to the library requirements of t!ic graduate and 
research programs of the university. This means that an effort (o 
enhance the contribution of the undergraduate library calls for con* 
scious and deliberate measures to: (a) identify in a positive way the 
unique functions of the undergraduate library, (b) recruit and/or train 
librarians for the. undergraduate library staff who have the particular 
qualtfications which would enable them to collaborate actively with the 
teaching faculty (e.g.» a commitment to the teaching enterprise, a broad 
liberal arts background of higli quality » and thorough understanding of 
cuiriculum design, learning lheor>', and instructional methods), and (c) 
make certain that this staff has access to the faculty, that it is involved' 
in all levels of planning. 

2. Operations in the university library system are designed to serve 
the needs and the style of the individual scholar. To the extent that 
the undergraduate library is obliged to follow this operational pattern, 
its efficiency in providing necessary mass service may be severely 
limited* Wc must develop ways of rationalizing mass library service to 
undergraduates in cost-efficiency terms, but in doing so we must buiU 
into our calculations: (a) a better understanding of Ihe differences 
between the ^'approach'' rcquircmenis of (he individual and the large 
group; (b) an acceptance of the idea that most of the materials used in 
undergraduate education are not rare or irreplaceable but expendable 
the more Ihey are used up in the learning process the better; and (c« 
recognition of the fact tltat student time is a crucial clement in th: 
cost part of our equations.* " 
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3: The inescapable necessity for mass service in (he undergraduate 
library underlines the validity of v^hal 1 have called ''the instnimcfUal 
perspective** to such an extent that it threatens to swamp any other 
vie^V. Wc must, tht^efore, dislingyish carefully between mass service and 
Ihe other legitimate undergraduate, library functions, make mass service 
35 effjcJenY and economical as possible, and use whatever savings there 
may be to support these other functions. ' 

None of the recommendations presented above offer mucK^ in the 
way of concrete, practical actions, that can be put into^j effect 
inxmediately- But for library administrators and undergraduate Utjraiians 
who are truty committed to the teacJimg perspective, they may ^rve as 
a useful long-range set of "guidelines for bucking the system/* 



I 



I. An exccilcnl beginning to the rationalization of librA/y service* one in which 
the time or the library user is irtvluJed af a cost factor, is offered by Phillip M. 
Morse, Library Effectiveness: A Systtms Aps^rocch (Cambridge: M I.T. Press. 

I o . 



, aci!'j8 esiasiisnafl DPUOM 

A major problem facing the librarian interested in library instruction 
is lack of published infornulion on miplemenung a program. There is 
need for mfornialion both on the phJosophy and rationale of operating 
a program ahd sufficiently delaJed instructions and descriptions, in this 
section we have, assembled five articles which attempt to fill this gap. 
Verna Melum sumniarizes current activity in the Held and tabulates 
v^cll-known programs and their aspects; Millicent Palmer sliares her 
experiences, discoveries, and conclusions as a fuUtime bbrary instruction 
librarian; James R. Kennedy, Jr. details the operation of the progroin at 
tailham College; Martha Hickman outhnes the reasons for individu- 
ati/ing instruction at California State College at Los Angeles and the 
broad concepts of the revised program; and, Beulah Howison provides 
most useful instructions on how to construct a preseniaiion with 
appropriate audiovisual aids. -Ed. 
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io?l c'jFjjif 01 ii:;psry cr!3:i!ain 

. by Verna V, Me!um 



New keys to intclloclual development in (oday^ world arc being 
forged nalionwide. Nolchos are being cut, edges ari being smoothed, 
new master keys are emerging. To do nothing about new lihnry 
Ojientation and instruclion keys is to leave today's students with keys 
of the blacksmith era. Keys tlial worked-or were thought to work- 
yesterday are fast becoming antiques, 

Today*s hbrarians are searching diligently for punch press operations 
to in^.et the needs pf libraTy users in the seventies-a fact supported by 
two surveys ! have made. In the spring of 1969, while on sabbatical 
leave, I discjussed library orientation with hbrarians on over fifty 
can^puses, from Ihe smallest to the largest, frohi coast, to coast. My 
obsctvations and conclusions from these consultations Have been sentko 
the hbrarics visited and will appear in the September 197] Wil^ft' 
Library Bulletin, This spring (1971), 1 have corresponded with over 
seventy librarians, again in schools of varied enrollments in many 
geographical areas. ^ 

The eighty-one replies to 107 questionnaires sent out indicate that 
library orientation is flourishing. Only one reported no orientation 
program. All others reported on their current activities and plans, 
SeVenty-four colleges and universities are included in the tables of this 
survey (seventy-six different libraries). Five which responded are not 
included because of the brevity of their reports. But. every answer is 
greatly appreciated; the seventy-six^ percent response is highly gratifying 
and certainly indicative of the interest in programs of library orienta- 
tion arid instruction. 

I had visited, in I969» thirty-two of the liferarics included in this 
survey and I wrote then) tlm spring (1971) to update my information, 
Some^reported "changes in the two-year period. The other libraries in 



Verna V. Melum is Library Orientation and Instruction Librarian, Swcn 
hr' — ^**^"ary, Northern Illinois Univcisiiy, DcKalb, Illinois, 
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ihis study were chosen for a variety of reasons: mention in the 
litcfoturc, recommendations of librarians, inquiries 1 had received, si/c ? 
and type of campuses. No doubl 1 have missed many good programs, ! 
but I have endeavored to obtain representative coverage. * \ 
AUhoui;!.U this study is narrow in scope in comparison to the number | 
of academic institutions in the nation, the data from campuses of 
varying size and geographic regions indicate simultaneous, concerted, 
unpublished interest and effort* on campuses small and large. Both of 
my surveys refute the notion that little can be done for large 
enrollments. No large school claims to reach all, or even a majority, of 
its students, but many large universities, as well as small colleges, arc 
working to improve the quality arid pertinence of their library \ 
instruction. College Library, UCLA, reports that the field of library 
instruction has been increasingly important to them in recent years, and 
that many of the other eigli teen UCLA libraries also offer orientation- 
instruction programs. The University of Hawaii sent separate replies . 
from its undergraduate collection and five other departments. I^rge 
institutions want to reach greater numbers; some are looking to new 
media to accomplish this purpose. ^ . 

CURRENT INTEREST 

The problen1s» the methods, the basic conclusions haven't changed 
much in two years-but the intensity of exi^riment^tion has increased.. 
Seldom have I heard a librarian say. "We have given up all orientation." 
More typical is the remark^ '*We have tried ever}' t/u'ng and are not 
satisfied, but we are continuing." Eda Mason, Assistant Director for 
Public Service at the University of Denver Library, says, "Orientation is 
of foremost importance in our Reference Department discussions at llie 
moment/* 

Rose Grace Faucher, Head of the Undergraduate Library at the 
University of Michigan, reports a simitar situation: '^Orientation is a 
cotistantly changing procedure here at the Undergraduate Library and it 
seems we try something new every' year, in liopes we will hit on the 
one really successful form." There is widespread agreement that new 
keys arc needed to open the doors into the complexities of modem . 
libraries. 

The strong current interest in library' orientation and instruction 
programs is further evidenced in the fact that several conferences have 
been held in the past two ycars< Those at the Orchard Ridge Campus 
of Oakland Community College (Michigan) in June,. 1969; at the 
O University of California, Berkeley in July, 1970 (a workshop); and at 

ERIC 
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J jstcrn Michigan Univofsity in May, 1971,^ have come to my attention, 
llirolJ Jones of College Library, Brooklyn College of The Cily 
I'lHVcrsily of New York reported that Uic New York Metropolitan 
Rcfcicnce and Research Agency, Inc., held a scries of meetings for 
hhranans interested in discu^ising methods of instructing undergraduates 
ill the use of the hbrary ynd its resources. 

mi coi>Y mMi 

CURRENT CONCEPTS " ! 

two major conclusions which run through both of the surveys 1 [ 
f?uVe made are (1) library instruction is effective only at the time of I 
-i-.ccd and (2) learning lo use a library is a conlinuing process. Typical ' 
comments are: 

Sludcnls and faculty wjnt to know about the library when they neeci to 
use it. 

■ "Virginia Pliiliips 

Coordirator of Reference SerWces 
Univeisity of Maryland 

\yhat both teachers and students seem to appreciate most are lectures 
directed at specific research problems the class is working on and 
bibliographies of sources with call numbers noted. It seems to me that 
both students and faculty ate motivated lo listen to instruclion and to 
ask for more when those two factors are an important part of any 
instructional sci^ion. 

Maxy Jo Lynch 

Senior Reference Libtailan 

Univeriily of Massachusetts 

We feel that library orientation is much more ihan just poinJing out the 
card catalogs etc. It, is continuing process whereby a student and a 
faculty member recedes information which he can use tliroughout his 
career. 

John Tennino 

AwU^jni Diieclor of Libraries 
PolytecJuiic /nstiiute of Brooklyn 

For any orientation program to be successful, 1 feel It has to be 
continuous and not a ono-bhot leclure. It leHect the students' 

needs, and only with the cooperation of the I'acully con this be done, 

RonatJ G. Ilirous 
Reference Libraiion 
Hofstxa University 

iVEW APPROACHES 

In line with these concepts, much less Is being done for freshmen 
during Orientation Week or in early fall ilun formerly. OriaUaiion is 
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now nwinty a welcome. Imtniction comes later is coafinuom. 
Library lessons are being given to frc^hnicn only when they can be liej 
directly lo- term paper a^sij^nmcnts. Advanced bibliogTuphic, course- 
related lectures are bcj/)g ^jiven to upperclassmen and graduate students 
in many subject fields, including the sciences and vocational subjects 
well as education, English, and the social sciences. Such lectures are 
'^tailored** to meet llic needs of the class a/id arc given when the 
students ate motivated. At the University of Windsor, library bibliogra- 
phers as well as reference librarians give lectures. 

Most hbraries comply with requests for lectures. In addition. r 
librarians are taking initiative in contacting taculty and publicizing the 
services tliey are prepared lo oHer. There is growing recognition pi the 
fad that librarians need to increase their efforts in public relations in 
order to mccX the needs of their patrons. 

Tours, Nocture lours, and credit courses conlimic lo be given, but 
with '*nu\ed fcclinj^s.** Opinions regardiiig tours range from "no deadly 
tour** aiid '^discouraged*' to the convk^{iaji tijat it is i/Dporlant to gel 
new students huo ihc "library buiying. Reactions to credit courses range 
from utier discouragonicni (becjuse of student disiniercsl) and even 
resentment lo strong reconunendalions subniiltcd lo curriculum commit- 
tees. 

A growing trend of importance is the effort to involve students lo a 
greater extent in planning programs and in giving service: students on 
comniiuces. better-trained student assisl^ijits. student bibliographic as- 
sislants and reference fellows, library liaison agents in dormitories, 
• 

VSEOFMLDiA 

Tours, lectures, and courses have a personal clen^ent that can seldom, 
if O'cr, be e<iiiallcd by jn> rnechanicj) niedia. But in the attempt lo 
reac!i br<jer numbers of ^u;d:nis pr»v.u:im<i tor use with various media 
,ire bc'iw^ developed. The two most pupujjr approaches are (i) colored 
slides with synchronized Cape for use in classrooms \\ilh or without the 
prescficc of a !il;rarian and {2lbtiih printed and tncclianically repro- 
duced materials for use by iridividuals on location whiMi they need hel|\ 

Close J-circuit television would seenj to be an obvious solution to the 
probJen) of reaching large luiuibers. and has been uiicd successfully. But 
many scliools lack the sopliiMicaleJ siudio and campus facilities and 
graphic talent needed to produce and reproduce effective programs. 
Even N^'heii successful programs have bcci\ acJiicvcd* tliey have become 
outdated and mechanically worn out after several years of use, and 
have sometimes been discontinued in favor of other media. Mowevei, 
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vfc'vcral scliwls in llus suiAcy rcpon cutrcnlLUSt: of tctjvision. 

The soir-giiiv{cd tour h hccom'wgi popubr. U uih^cs fronj inirnco- 
.'j[>hcJ copy iluoUj;h uiiraciivo prtntcJ brochures to cusscuc lapv\ 
iVvCramnicd m;ilcii4U \u pruu foj u>»c \yiili icacliing nucliinos arc 
M u^c in sevoraf collcjic tibrarics. Uicsc iiutterials arc in line witli the 
. r ;.losv)phy llur an indiviJjal should fiitJ help availjblo vvlicn and 
k^lu*rv ho needs it. lliib apptojcli is the niost promising; several 
;.hrjrfjni ha\e voiced i!;c opinion thai we mUii come lo ihii inelhaJ. 
Ruth Johnson oi Oral Roberts University ^ys. "Our "do-iiyour^eir 
pri'iirjn) s.^i'^nu to be developing independent hbrary users." James Davis 
.'f the Collciie Library ol' L'CLA says, "Sclf-paced and sclf-dirccted 
jw^granis are highly successful. Formal tours ana classes are highly 
;j:uucvesstul/* The rjn\or.viiy oi Illinois looks iorwarJ to using the 
PLATO system for orteraation cvoniually when li;c campus is blanketed 
^\ith enough, lenninats to. provide individual inslruciion in dorniiiories 
i>r other campus, units, 

RESEARCH 

No respondent in this survey reported structured research on the 
^ efrVctivoncss of library orie njiion and instruction prograinsr other than 
theses and disseitaiions. On ^^ a unv report any testing. Again quoting 
ijiiio Davis of CC(.f\. this tune in rcterencc to a two-unil course given 
to liigh poteiiiial students: 

An independent evaiUjtion eoinmiitoe tested students in the High 
PotentuI Program la requfrcJ courses. of (he stuJcnis e\ce<,'ded 
the evfcctani ctiicriD Vc>ct in Library Skills- The other su'bjet:ti tested i\\ 
fell befo* 35'^. The evaiuaiors recomm ended our methodoJogy lo the 
other depjrtment^. 

j Orhr-T^ h-ivt* TiMirf! fhnt stiiHpnts vkhn have hid library instruction 
I icore higher on a hbrary test Jhan do tfrose students who have not had 
my inslruciion, Bui the question remains: Are test scores a valid 
aieasure of a student*? ability to search the literature for a specific 
. purpose? 

\ tncouraging comments on feedback sheets, letters of appreciation 
*foni lacuhy» Iicjvier ar:d \v,<mc sophisticated use of materials, and fewer 
I'.reciional atd elementary ouestions suppotl. the many elToris lo help 

; 'laJents learn to use libraries elYicietiily. Vonna brown of El Camiuo , 

[ 1 ofle^e says: 

i If iSere are %tudeiu or n^ttuctor^ ubo have been dnappointed. (hey 

hive spareJ our rVelii Lrv 3?J rcmjjneJ n^n commiUal; sonK pjtluipjnls 
-nihusuNije and exptcvs ^ritaudc lor '*a muvh-needed service/' 

ERIC 
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inviructorft >\ho a>k for ori^nlj^on da.<s!s rcgubil) «ch ntw 

scmisicf ou I -number ihc onc-nme-only rci^ucstors. 

The Oriciuation F;3:i-FinJing CommitiCt^ of (he Usiivcrsiiy of Califoinu 
a( Imne writes: 

We ha\c found ihihi ever) when rr^^""^^ oflVied have not been 
\velJ-*iil<i^dc>d, verbal response of th^' p^nidpanu hjs bcon satisfictoty. 
Sludcnts leccivinj libraiy insiruviion hi\c e\p«sss\l favorable reactions 
to Oie conicni of pioiirjn;^. Thoir opinions arxJ virrsiUx ones expressej 
Jaily at the Reference lV>k bv students bsMoy irtroducod lo Jibiaiy j 
rc^urcvs ie?ve no doubts ihat a real need exists ax Irvine for some kind , 
of systematic iiistruciion in bbrary us«. , i 

Even though s^ich comments aad experiences are convincing, it is j 
gratifying to note (I) an announcement by the Council on Library 
Resources that John Lubans, Jr,, Assistant Director for Public Services. 
University of Colorado Libraries, has been awarded a fellowship *'io 
continue studying patterns of academic library use and non-use and the 
effect library orientation and library *use instructions presentations have 
and could have on these''; (2) that a survey of bbrary orientation for 
graduate students is in progress at the University of Wisconsin Librii)- i 
School; and (3) the development of several programs under grants, 

NEEDS 

The needs, in this area seem obvious even without the substantiation ' 
of a large body of research: (1) provisions tor both individual and ' 
group instruction at the time of need: (2) media programs for both 
individuals and large numbers of students; (3) materials which can be 
shared; (4) a clearing4iouse for information about current programs anJ 
available materials. My surveys substantiate the opinions that library 
instruction is needed now more than ever before and that (here is keen 
interest in finding new ways of meeting the n?eds of today's students 
There will nevct tc OwC iTiastci" key lo mcilijJi of library ujiciajiloii 
and instmction, but \arious keys can be developed and tried until those 
that open the local doors most efilcienily are found. 



1. Proceedings lo be published by Eastern Micbtgin University. 
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Appendix I 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SURVtY OS 

CURRENT LIBRARY ORIENTATION/ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
INSTRUCTION rUOGRAMS J 
(Mated 1971) 

Youi answers lo the following questions in so far as they apply to your 
program, and any further information and coinincnts/ will be greatly 
^appreciated for a summary oa the srarus quo of library orientation/in- 
siruction to be written for the Drexct Library Qmrtaly. 



1. What MTTHOnS and PROGRAMS (tours, lectures, etc.) arc you 
now using? 

2. To what GRADE LEVELS do you give orientalion/instrucUon? 
Freslunan. Soph « Jr Sr Gradf_:_ Special 

3. To what SUBJECT AREAS do you give instruction? 

4. h your instruction (REQUIRED - OtTTlONAL)? 

5. Approximately HOW MANY_, and/or what PERCENT 

of your student body does your orientjtion/inslruclion reach? 

6. What MEDIA do you use? 

7. What MATERIALS have you developed? 

8. tfbw do you PUBLICIZE your progran*? 

9. Do you liave 2ny definite EViDENCE OF SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE of a spec:Jlc prtJgrain? 

10. Have you conducted any STUDIES or RESEARCH concerning 
library instruction? 

n,l2. Do you have any su-^wstions on how to MOTIVATE STU- 
O DENTS? l ACULlY? 



« 
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1 3/ What Is done to ACQUAINT FACULTY with library rcsoufccs 
und scfvlccs? 

14. What other progruujs Jo you plan to develop in ihc FUTURK? 



Appendix II 

NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND UMVCRSITIES 
RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 



Large Junior and Coninuinily CoJlcges 10 

Enro{huent$upto2,000 ... )4 

EniolhiKMns of 2.000 • 10,000 ' 14 

Eniollmcnts of 10,000 • 15,000 9 

Undergr^dualc Libraries 9 

EnroUmcnts over 15,000 20 



Number of replies used in this survey 76* 
Replies received but too brief to be included 5 

TotuI number of replies received 8 1 

Tola! number of qucsiioiuiai;cs scnl out 107 



^ Ttic sevcnty^siK replies icpf*?senl seventy foiir coUcgc* and universities. Ohio Sutv* 
University and the L'tiivcr^ily of Hawati arc rcport^'J both ijndcr *'Undcfgiadujlc 
Liuraiici" anu. ' tnroilmcnts over 1 5.00O**; i.e.. iJicy have programs in boib 
undergraduate and graduate libraries. 
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, ,„ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Appendix III 

INSTRLXTIONAL METHODS AN!) MATERIALS 
NOira) IN REPORTS I ROM 70 LlUKARItS 

fours . _ 50 

Conducted lours 40 

Primed 6 
Casselles 4 

Lectures to Classes 59 

Non-prinl Media 
For groups: 

Slide/i3pe presentaJions 25 
Slides 16 
Tapes and casseues 7 
Television^ 15 

Current use 5 

Discontinued at present 6 

Planning to use 4 
Fil nut lips 6 
Films 8 * 

Multi-screen presentations*^ 2 

For individual use: 

Slide/ tape 4 
Croup presentations may be used 
by indisiduals 
Casselles - See Self-GuiJed Tours above 
Filmsirips 2 
Audiscan^ I 
Touchstone Access Carrel*^ I 
Programmed machines* ! 
Planning to develop some kind of 

AA* present aiions^ 1 1 * 

i'tintcd Media 

Subject biNiovU jphies 24 
,^^'udent Imibooks :i 



FRir 
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Faculty handbooks i 

Faculty or Faculty-Graduate handbooks A 

Miscellaneous haadouls \l 

PrograinmcU instruction*' i ; 

Programn^ed kits' 1 

Self-instruclioii brochures ^'|:ST COPY AVaJt^Ptg \ 



3. Siflf^uided lours: 
Printed 
Arizona Stale University 
Califoinb, University of, L.A. 
Northern Illinois University 
Pj^sadcna City Cjllege 
Southern Illinois University - 
I'd ward svilJc 



Cassettes 

Brigham Young University 
California Stale University at L.A, 
Dctjwarc. University of 
Southeast Missouri State College 



b. Television 

CufTcne Use 
Arizona State University 
liimois State University 
Noiihcrn Mltnois University (fUm) 
Oral Roberts University (film) 
WiAdsor, University of (ftlm) 

Planning 
Denver, University of 
Iowa WcNkyan College 
Pasadena City College 
Temple Bucll College 



Discontinued at present 
Brooklyn College of the City of New York 
California Slate College at L.A. 
Illinois, University of 
Stephens College 
Temple BuelJ College 
NVindsor, University of (lessons) 



c. Mulli'inedia screen presentations: 

Mou nt San Antonio College and Si. Pcteriburg Junior College 

d. AUDISCAN: Miami-Dado Junior College - S'orlh Campus 

e. Touchstone Access Carrel: Dallas Baptist College 

f. Programmed machines: Mount San Antonio College 
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g. Planning individual use presentations: 
.Ari70s\a Sialc University 
Hoiso Slate College 
Calirornia. University of, L.A. 
Catitoinia Slate College at L.A. 
Denver, University of 
Hawaii, University of 



Illinois, University of 
Northern Illinois University 
Southeast Missouri Stale CoJege 
Stogt Slate University 
Western Miehigan Univcisiiy 
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h. PtintcJ progrinimcsl in^iruilion: Georgia Sutc College and Stout Slate 
L'ni^irsity (Also I'nivcriity of Colorjdol 

5. l^ro^iiamnKr kilsv Oral Robert* UnKeisity 



Appendix IV 

OUTSTANDING FirATURES OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS AND FUTURE PLANS NOTED IN REPORTS 
FROM 76 LIBRARIES 



Note: The compiler lias groupej the colleges and universities 
tespot^ding into six groups, liking enrollment figures from 
Accredited institutions Of Higher Education, 1969-70 
(American Council on Education). 
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BfST COFY AVAiL'v^i 

by MilliceiU 'C. Palmer 



To acciuire a suitable, perspective from which to view a case study of 
J siofje librjry instrvjciion prograin, ono should first obseive the 
p/olcssional status of Ihis^ entire movement. Teaching, in the varied 
utrms required of a fuit time library insirucUon librarian, is a function 
M which library science and the library protession as a whole, has given 
i.iile attention. Indeed, the curriculum ot' library schools shows no 
<vJencc of eilhof sanction or support. Those hbrarlans who have been 
jskeJ to develop programs are functioning as professional mavericks or 
vtTpIuns, or both. 

Library instruction in some liniiled form has been , carried out in 
:njny universities by reference librarians for whom it is an added and 
'ffcn unwelcome lask; but library literature is strewn with the dried 
N)ncs of effort tliat died "'j-bornin\*' Therefore, persons who dare 
ii^ume the ttlle» ^'Library Instruction Librarian/* do so at their own 
Hxk. The only supportive intluonce is the tact that iheir administrators 
i*c aware of need and have faith in the possibility of solving old 
r**'blems in new ways. 

The program at Soullicrn Illinois University, Edwardsville Campus, 
.*Ji initiated in the fall of 196S, when the (ivA two buildings of the 
>ew campus were ready for occupancy. In December of that same year, 
T jllcnded the New "^'ork At. A Pre-contcrence on Library Instruction 
^nd came av\.iy feeling timr I had joined a sub-profession tharacteri/cd 
\y failure and skepticism. AUhoudi 1 soon learned to build upon the 
r^iilost)|)hic foundjrions created by Knapp in (he Monteith College 



^Hficent C. Palmer is As5i>ijnt Profes>or and Library Instruction 
tj'7jMarit, I!dtta:dsv{}|e Campus, Spurhern Illinois University^ Kdwards- 
^-1^* lljmojs. 
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experiment, il was appaient that I must develop my own specific I 
objectives and nieilkoJs hy iiial and eiror.' But at least il would be [ 
full-time irial and error. Wlien discouraged, or faced with failures^ | 
could iioi retreat into other responsibililies and blame faculty or 
students t\>r being unapprecialivc. , 

Now in its sixth year, llic } rosent library instruction program heats 
little resemblance to its beginnings; nor does the lldwardsville Campus. - 
which has grown from a 1965 enrollment of 7,146 'to a I97i i 
enrollment of 13,700. Operating \yithin the framework of a quartci 
system and on a twelve month tonlract, 1 have had twenty-one ^ 
opportunities for ncsv beginnings, and each one has taught me more ot 
(he someiimes brutal facts about library instruction. 

The purpose of this paper is tiot to describe a model program. ^\ 
far as I can determine there is no n^odel program anywhere, yet. M> 
purpose is to share with those who have similar responsibilities some 
things that we have learned, mistakes we have made, unexpected 
problems we have faced, our analysis of some of these problems, ways 
in which we are trying to solve them, and plans for further solutions 
Since 1 have had the ahnost unparalleled opportunity, due to the vision 
of my directors. John Abbott and Ralph McCoy, to devote full efl'ori . 
■ to this work, it is hoped that my experiences may provide some 
foundation for others, possibly making it unnecessary for them iv 
follow all the dead-end trails which I have already rather fully explored, 

Although my method was basically ifial and error, ^father than 
elaborate granl*supported experimentation, it has not been blinJ, 
intuitive trial and error. With the interested help of faculty in whose 
classes my instruction was given, there has been quarterly feed-back 
from nuny classes* sometimes by informal questionnaires, iri'orc often 
by open-end critiques. Any hbrary instruction librarian who u:%i\i 
asked undergraduates to be critical doesn't yet know the full meanini' 
of **bloedy but unbowed." Hach group of critiques was sorted int^^ 
three piles: (I) those which said, ^'Perfect! 1 don't see how it could bv' 
improved/' (2) those which said, "It was a complete waste of time/' 
and (3) those which dciilribed both plus and minus values. Tlie i1rst 
two piles were very smiilL and I laid them aside as equally invahi 
guides tor revision of the lecture. The third pile, which represented 
majorily opinions, was full of pluses and minuses. The nanuses recei\cJ 
careful attention. If a signillcant number agreed, my plans for next 
quarter beiian to liike shape. Bseiitially* my method has been to ask 
for criticism, evaluate and act . upon il, if it seemed valid and feasible 
Although faculty suiigestions were asked and valued, student evaluation* 
Q were most needed. Sometimes evaluations were made immediately alttV 
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J Icclurc and again when tl^e library assi^nnjcnls were com{>lcied. 
Snnetinics tl\ere were evaluations in succes^^ivt? qiiailers of the \s3me 
course, in oider io test, the changes that had been made. 

, ^ nm GHOST or ubr.\ry issTRUcnos past 

Surveys of library instruction programs leave no doubt of ihe fact 
liut a majority of then; focus mo5t» if not all, of their attention upon 
freshmen," and tl^erein lies the greatest single problem that I have 
cnkTOUntered in devclopijii; an instruction program thai attempts to 
piovidc bibliographtc knowledge at later academic levels.^ The image of 
library instruction as a single massive inoculation of freshmen jgainst all 
further needs for informaiion search knowledge, appears to consciously 
or subconsciously cotiJittun Ihe Ihinking of most faculty and students. 
I was quite uuprepjred for this attitude, and it was only after several 
i;>iarters of trying to ''seir' a different kind of program that I came to 
jccepl this as a basic fact with wliich an instruction program must 
somehow find a way to cope. 

Providing new solutions lo okl problems has many disadvantages, 
tich quarter it became clearer to me that before 1 could gain faculty 
or student acceptance of what I was attmpling, I must first do battle 
with old concepts and myths for which our own profession must take 
the blame. And this battle must be fought over again with each new 
faculty member and each new college generation. In short, although 
battles may be won, i\\c war against bibliographic ignorance appears to 
be endless. It is understandable ttiat Ubrarians for whom instruction is 
jn added responsibility often throw in the sponge. 

fn the first two years of my program* I seldom entered a cinssroom 
\o give specialized resource-search insjruclion vvithout having at least 
one studenl say (while others gave silent but visible affirmation), '*rve 
jlready heard the hbrary lecture!'' Frequently I would find attendance 
decimated with full approval of the instructor, *'Thcy said they had 
Jlready heard the library lecture, so 1 told them ihcy needn't come/* 
W\^n 1 knew that my t1rst teaching., function w^as with faculty 
members, not students. All lecture icheduHng would have to be 
preceded by careful communication with the teachers involved. For 
even when the sopliisiication level of in:>truction had been discussed in 
ivi^ance, and a copy of the bibliography pbced in their liands, mar^y 
'ejcliers announced my . scheduled lecture as a talk on *'How to Use the 
Library," An inlelligcnl student who had passed tiis tlrsl quarter in 
C')IIege would do well to absent himself from such a lecture- After 
repeated experiences of this kind, 1 concluded that neither faculty not 
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Student should he bbmcd for these misconreptions. They were cloarK 
products ol' hbrjrijnsliip^s own making. *^pa iruiruction programs n)usi 
nuke a frontal assault upon them.' 

Inherent in the public concept of *'a'* Hbrary lecture which solves j!! * 
inforniation-search needs for all times is the vague bui persistent noiior. i 
that general library instruction (card catalog search techniques, a fev^ \ 
basic indexes, and a selection of scattered reference books) will make ;j i 
student competent to conduct effective search procedures in all subject 
areas. Any skillful subject librarian could testify to the fallacy in this 
concept. Even in the library profession we find ourselves embarrassing!) 
inadequate when conducting extensive information searches in more i 
than a few subject areas. I 

At the roots of these misconceptions concerning i : adequacy of j 
generalized freshman level instruction is what 1 call the Myth of th: i 
Card Catalog. In response to offers of bibliographic instruction 3i | 
post'freshmcn level, many faculty members demurred, ;'01i, 1 think m) \ 
students know how to use ihe card catalog." It has been necessary to , 
conduct a continual campaign of card catalog demythologizing, first ■ 
with the faculty, and then with students. Of alJ the incapabilities of ih* 
card catalog, one of Ihe most unrecognized (or unpublicized) is ii> 
inability to show, explain, and ; relate to one another the viiil 
bibliographic and reference systems that continue to develop in eich { 
subject area. Tl^ese are what provide ihe most useful techniques kt \ 
resource identification and retrieval, j 

The persistent Myth of the Card Catalog is, I believe, a product it ; 
our past instruction emphasis, an emphasis that may have been | 
retati\ely valid in the day of **The Book." before the literature i-i \ 
journals, reports, government publications, conference* proceedings, anJ ; 
unpublished resources made the difference between informed anJ . 
unint\iimed scholars and students. 

After several quarters of learning experiences concerning faculty ar.J 
student altitudes toward Ihe need for sophisticated librar^ resoutiV' 
retrieval knowledge, I was no longer surprised at my first quartc ' 
discovery that the academic community had not been waiting wi^'- ' 
bated breath for the arrival of an instruction librarian. A meaniiv-tV 
instruction program must be explained, justit'ied, and sold-which 
indeed futl-time work. 

FRESIIMAX IXSTRCCT/OX: TOO MUCH TOO SOON \ 

It seemed logical to begin at the beginning-wilh the freshmen. T^^- \ 
quarters of English Composition were required in the fresliman year. A* 
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Fnglish Comp;>silion Commidcc coordinated Iho instruclion, and it svas 
Willi ihc chairnKin of this coiumiiK*c tluu I had my first fjculty 
conference, lie was kiiovvJed^oably awpiivc, guiJed me through the 
academic labyii^ith, olYicially aniuujiKoJ my service to English Composi^ 
tion faculty, and askod nie to introduce my plans Jn the opening 
Hunianilies bivi>ion rav;ully meeting. Because of his encouragement and 
con$lruclive criticism, 1 frequently returned to him lor advice in the 
VaTly years of the constantly chai^^jing program. 

The htcrature content of the second quarter of English Compositiori 
was drama, so it followed that the bubject of tlie inevitable term paper 
was also drama, Of all possible subjects it is one of the most difficult 
for freshmen, since it nivolves the use of literary criticism of individual 
plays. It seemed advisable not to thiust them into this difficult library 
search assignment without some previous elementary knowledge of the 
hbrary. So two instruction lectures were prepared for use in English 
Composition. In the first quarter, following to an unfortunate degree 
the pattern of conventional freshman instruction, a '"gencrur* lecture 
was presented in each of the sixty fall-quarter sections. Color slides 
Irom an o!d instruction series were combined with overhead trans- 
parencies to make up a forty-five-minute lecture that attempted to 
provide a motivational tVamework, an overv'^w of basic resources and 
locations, a five-minute unit on the card catalog, a brief look at llv,^ 
pattern of the Library of Congress Classification, and a quick photo- 
traphic view of some periodical indexes. Audiovisual faculty coached 
me in my first experience with combining: carouse! slide and overhead 
projectors, and I provided the commentary. In Ih^ first th^ee years of 
ilie programs, our classes were scattered in three "teaching ccnters"- 
Iwo being fifteen and twenty miles (in opposite directions) from the 
new central campus at Edv/ardsville, and the general lecture had to be 
adapted to each. 

For the second quarter English Composition course, I experimented 
with a variety' of approaches to the drama information problem. Color 
transparencies were used throughout ilie classroom lecture, and a 
biblio2:ia[)hy was dispensed to each student. Faculty suggestions and 
CTiticlsHi were encouraged, but the mosl significant anJ fiiscouraging 
critiques came from, tiar students in questionnaires checked at the end 
of the, first year of this instruction. It was evident thai only a small 
number of the sources, discussed were actually used for the pre^^aralton 
of the paper. The process of self-criticism once more went to work! 
Meanwhile, hitrodaclion to. Poetry, another lOO-level English course 
Q i in our General Studies program, called for help, and 1 
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prepared j bibliogrupliy and an illusUatod leclure, whidi was offeiel u. 
every tcacljer and used coniisteally by a few, I diJci't need sluuefu 
criliqucs to lei! ine lliat llih locuirc was a luislakc Bocaus'j the cour>;* 
v» js usually lakcn after the second qu.uier of [in^ii^.!! Coiiiposition, unJ 
Ivcause it of ncces^iiy repealed some of i)ie sources In tlial inslructiou, 
class response was opcn!y apathelic, Al'ler a few quarters 1 discouraged 
the use of Uie leciuic, but continued (o offer the bibliography as a 
substitute. 

Another lOOlevel required course, Oral Communication (Speech), 
was in c^bvioas need of resource guidance, and for this I prepared a 
bibliography and an illustrated lecture on sources of information on 
current problems. A^ain, foi this I hud the advit;e und su^'feeslions of 
content-oriented speech teachers. 

In the first year I gave an average of 66 hours of personal lectures 
per quarter (100 in Uic 1st quarter), with 90 percent of thcrn given in 
fresiinien level courses. Freshmen enter in all Ibur quarters, but (he 
laiiiest inllux Js, of course, in the fall quarter. By the fnd of the 
second year of our prograni, upper*c!ass lectures had increased to 37 
percent of the total, but 1 was still spending as many as 65 hours a 
quarter in freshmen courses. 

Why did f give so much attentior? to freshmen? Several reasons, all 
poor, but understandable. In the .first place, it was expected. It fu the 
established concepts of library instruction, and because it did> it was 
relatively easy to get into freshmen classrooms. Many faculty members 
were all too eager, even when many of the resources presented in the 
instruction were not justil'ied by (he libiary resource demands of the 
course. 'They ought to know^ tlicse things! Theyll use this knowledge 
sometime" was the aigonicnt given by Ihc requesting teacher. Being 
e.iger to demonstrate my services, I said *V*^s" to every invitation. 

- By the second year, due to student feed-back, vvtittcn, oral, planned 
.md unplarmed. 1 began to critically re-cvaiuale my freshmen services. 
B'At I liad already cieated in the minds ot otic, student-generation an 
im:!.::.^ of library instruction that haunted my efforts at all upper levels 
ur.iil thai student geueraiion had graduated, 

M> second'year analysis of errors has by now been justified and 
verified. For the sake of all librarians who are planning library 
instruction programs, the hard facts about freshmen as subjects for 
instruction need to be staled bluntly: 

1. Contrary to the expectations of both libraiy and clasfrooni 
t'icultN» freshmen are not good subjects for libiary instruction. Rather 
blame the Ireshmen, we should look for reasons. The average 
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cshaian lias just gradualed from hi^ili sclu>ol where he ranked in the 
.ppcr pcrccniile ot' his class. His library experience has been rebtivcly 
..jnptistic and sjtisfuciory, so lie cornes to us with little sense of need 
M more library ktumlediie. He should not be blamed for Iiis ignorance 
t the tremendous difference between hi^-rh school and University library 
,w4>urce$. There is another factor: in an average university, inchiding 
jiifs» the freshman curriculum consists larj^ely of required cotirses, 
uiwjrd which he lias njitiinial nuUivjtion. Library instruction, even 
\\\cn il ?eroes in on the specific library needs of a course, is received 
.i\ the same niotivation level as tne course itself. 

2. The genera! library lecture In first quarter English Composition 
•ud fallen all too neatly into the old pattern of conventional library 
instruction which unintentionally implies library competence. Tliat 
!;'cn»re rose to haunt me in each class I entered, **Bul I heard THE 
IIURARY LlCTUUli!" 

3. The second quarter instruction, to prepare them for an urgent 
loed for drama sources, had overwhelmed them with too great a 
.|uantity of unfainiliar njatcrials, some of which were of peripheral 
vjlue. 

4. I had assailed them at too nuny points in the curriculum. 
LacMng strong motivations and needs they felt sated and defensive. 

5. So much time was being spent with freshmen that upper-level 
^:rvicc was neglected. 

Regardless of what classroom or library faculty know to be useful 
resource knowledge for freshmen, library instruction should, I believe, 
uiicipline itself to give to freshmen only the knowledge for which ihey 
aft see an almost mimediate need. The idea of *'a** library lecture 
^^hich dispenses all necessary knowledge must somehow be eliminated, 
if later specialized subject bibliography instruction is to be accepted; 
ind the instruction librarian who hopes to be accepted at later levels 
n^ust l*ree himself in the mind of the student from association with any 
.cei.cral inslruclion that remains necessary. Using these guidelines, our 
preseol freshman program came gradually into existence. 

Quarter by quarter, as niy time and student help permitted, I revised 
tlie freshman program to try to make it more realistically fit I'reshman 
nivUivations and needs. All cla*;sroom instruction was converted into 
i^olor- slides, synchronized with sound tape. The production of lliesc 
programs was a dimcull and time-consuming operation. Allhougli I 
^7ore the scripts and planned and supervised all graphics, the actual 
-raphics production, photographic woik, and final taping were all done 

MUdenl workers, with some guidance tVom overburdened audiovisual 
professionals. 
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However. I believe tint the proJuct is well woiih Jhe oxj>enditure t't 
tinu* and energy, it provides undermorivaied stuJcnis with 3 rntve 
intereiiiiiki iastruciion package thai bcuer n\ais:h<?s their niultimcJ.j 
expectations, and a: the same time con^municates more knowledge m 
less lime., It is possible with iSjs technique to show Jibra^^ location>, 
actual library maierijls, slud*?ni^ m the librury seuina» and samp!;* 
reproductions of the coiUeai and NiMjrn of indexes and resources. Musjc 
bridges and backgrounds make them more palatable. Revisior^s iu 
picture nuterial are easily made. 

The slide-tape prodaciion also permits llexjbiliiy in faculty sched- 
uling and Uees ihe insiruction librarian from quantities of fef>etition5. 
thereby nuking it possible for him to give greater attention to thv 
more u^eni needs of the upperclass student. Because out Audiovisuj^ 
0?parfjftent includes Self-Instruction and Campus Services, tiie sliJe^ 
tapes are available for individual use as weli as for classroom shosvingv 
Perhaps jnost iinporiant, they provide a system which permits 
instruction, librarian lo largeiy disassociate himself from the early k\t] 
instruction in order that Ixis appearance in more advanced classes nuy 
^ not so easilj' be equaled with general inslriiclion. 

" Our freshman-level instruciion now provides the following: 

1. *'Lx)vejoy Library: a First Look," a 20-minute color-slide, syn- 
chronized sound pToduct'ton. The content is strictly limited to (a) 
physical arrangement of our three-level library which iridudes fou: 
subject libraries, (bl general concepts of varieties and quantities o*" 
resources, and (c) general patter/is of physical arraneeinenl of ihes? 
resources. Music bridges are used and the narration is read by a senior, 
who introduces himself as the guide for the vi'uai tour of the Libia:). 

This production is used before the summer and fall quarters as on? 
unit of an all-day pre-orien;ation system sponsored by the Dean oi 
Students Oftlce. For freshman and transfers who enrolled in the 1970 
fall quarter* this production was shown thirty-eight times. In oui tlT>' 
two years of these pre-v>rienl3iion sessions, we followed the slides s^ith 
guided lours led by student voluutcccs. wl\o\n I attempted to train i^ 
give accurate tours. Even thouph the groups were kept as small as cidit 
per guide we all had doiibts about the value of the lours. Acain-Nv 
much too soon! And there were complaints from Lbrary faculty tl;j 
the information dispensed was not always either accurate or adequate 
Finally, we offered the students a choice of a student -tuided ^' 
self-^uiJed tour fox which we pro\ided lloor maps with suggested tou: 
routes. Forty-five percent chose the self-cuided tour, and on a* 
evaluation check sheet turned in after the tour, 84 percent of these 
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■ asNvercd *'Yes" to the question, **WoulJ you recommend iho self* 
.u:J^*J lour to oiher now siuJents?** Tour vuiidcs, ciKvays cnthusiaslic 
capable votuntcets, reluaintly decided ilul of ihe 5$ percent who 
wanted guided tours, j hij^c percent appeared to bo disifUercsted or 
\'<> tired to vhow interest. Since il'.ea we have discontinued cuideJ 
!.vjrs. but kept lour maps ihe entrance to itie library during the 
jx'riing weeks ot eK'ii quarter. Ahhougli a says, *'P?ense return 
jtet use,*' Nery few do, artd the map box has to be refilled rrcqueruly. 

Since there is never 100 percent atteriJjiice at pre-orieiitation, we 
provide an all day naVeup session early in the surnrnor and fall 
spatters. ^Vnnouncenient o! the session is t!i\en in English Coiupusition 
.lasses and those who aitend fill out slips which are rotuined to iheir . 
'cjchers. 

In winter and sprin^^ quarters there is no general pre-orientnlion, so 
:!ie production is shown in tlrs! quarter Fjv^lish Composition classes. 
S.nce it requires only tAent> minutes of class time, faculty raise no 
complaints. In fact they are unanimously approving. 

. 2. ''Basic Library Mechanics Problems'* 

^^en **Lovcjoy Library: a firsl Look" was ready for use, we began 
experimentation with a set of problems assigned through (he llrst 
qaarler English Composition classes, but written and graded by my 
oftlce (which untd last year consisted of (wo part-tiine student workers 
and me). The problems, we emphasized, were not tests, but cxpefie^ces 
^^htch involved: (a) basic mechanics unique to Lovejoy Library, such as 
J divided catalog. Book Location Guide, Special Location Syn^bols. and 
IVriodical Holdings Catalog; aad (b) basic mechanics conimon to all 
libraries: the findine and inierpteiing of catalog informatior; for a book; 
jnd the finding and interpreting of information concerning a maja2ine 
article. 

Each student selects his own subject, and each paper is hand«jjaded, 
'Aith requests to redo one or boili problems if serious misunderstanding 

indicated. Th»e information needed lo cosiectly work the probiemiS is t 
enher in the problems then^selves or in the Library I/^fuJbook, which is 
c^led throu;4houi the protUMus. Each quarter, for two years, chant:es 
^^ere nude in tlie cxpliuation of problems whenever a signillcani 
nim^ber of students tailed to inierpret the problems correctly. Cases of 
problenKopsing have been negligible. 

At the begfnmrg of each quarter, a schedule for assigning problems 
iS prepared and sent to the faculty, and reminders, accompanied by sets 
jf problems ar.d handbooks are deb%ered K> appropriate nudboxes in 
the week preceding their assi^ined date, la ihe i%'.^70 academic vear 
O 
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abou! 2.(00 sets of problems vsvre e\3niirie<(, conimen(cd upon arj 
graded. 

How have siudcnis and firsi quarter Engli&Ii ComjX>siuor^ facultv 
reucicd to Uiis asii^nmorit? it was initiatcJ wirh considorabJe uopiJ,. 
tion, but iIk* rc^por^a' was a luppy surprise \o all of us. Inco^tjiio, 
quarters when I (laJ noi been iauoJu.\»d iluough pic-orieiuation, I wj 
able to cbservv the students at work. Their altitudes svere serious aaj 
iherc were nii suns of jts beir^c tecarded as irrelevant buiivvork, 0, 
course, ihe fact that it is assigned by a grade-giving faculty mcivK: 
admittedly is a factor. Ahhough we tried to provide moiivaUon b\ 
rehiing it lo Liimediate needs- and to tlie upcoming term paper. I 
continued lo be concerned about over-all fresliman esUmatcs, So in ih;* 
1970 fall quarter we asked llrst quarter h'nglish ContposiUoa faculty t,i 
administer an evaluation check sheet. From 542 returns, SO poicer.t 
indicated they found the experience woT\hv.hi!e, wiiU 53.8 porccrij 
finding it valuable, !9.3 percent quite valuable^ and 7 percent ve:\ 
vai'jablc. Only 16.2 percent found it unnecessary, but in the an^lysii ui 
reasons for this citiinate, 11 percent indlcaled thai ihey had used 
Lovejoy Library uhile in high school, and 5.9 percent were not in thci^ 
first quarter on campus. 

3. *'Df3ma Sources and the Art of Retrievar* 

Two 35>minute color slide-sound productions were written, desi^noJ 
and created over a period of 'a year, to prepare second quarter English 
Composition students for their search fof drama criticism. The first one 
was on book sources, including the use of the Essay Ifklex, The second 
was on locating journal sources, with special attention to the difference 
between rhearer and literary criticism. Both productions emphasire 
search strategy, becinning with defining of subjects throu^^h a literary 
handbook. The English Compc^siiion Chairman read the narration, 
providing not only an excellcru voice, but a special air of authority. A 
"Guide 10 Ubrarv' Searching'" was wriilcn to match the procedural 
steps in the slide pioducJions. and short quii?.c$ were designed to 
adminisiered immediately following each lesson. 

The guides and quiirzes {with answer sheets) arc kept in the En^l:^^ 
Oftlce for faculty to pick up when they are ready» and they ro\^ 
schedule the showings direcils with t\V Services. Some faculty use b^t^ 
lessons: some only the one on journa! search. For better scheduhn:. 
two sets of the production are available. Letiers-^are sent to all ne^ 
Fndish Compositior\ facajty explaining the services, an4, reminders senN 
^ each quarter to '*old han^j.'* 
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4. '^Sources of Infornuiion on Current Problems"- a 40-nunule color 
viJi'-sound pri^Juction lor use wiih Oral Comtnunicaiion classes (re- 
,M^'J Spcccli course^) 

^ ffuplusis is upon resources unlikely lo be foujiJ ihroucU the card 
,jfjK>^, and unlikely to be fainilur lo Ucshmcn students. Music 
-.s!'.^^round und a izood miSsTuIine narrjior pive it at leost a touch of 
f N^iessior^alisiii. 1 his ^production ,is motivatioiul as \». ell a^iiislructional 
ccod sources I'jr speech consent arc n^t necessarily; dcniaadcd by 
A speech teachers. 

On the quarter system, Oral Communication faculty had found it 
Ijrlculi to give up a class ponod for the showing of the library 
i?>.>urce lesson, so an out-of -class showing has been provided for the - 

xwo years. The Chair nun of the Speech and Theater Dcpartmeni 
' js consisiently proNided assistance in inxVing this ptoeram available. 
I j'ly each qii:iiter we schedule an all day showjng. Ife notifies the 
tfjchers* and n\y office follows up with fdCuUy reminders, and for each 
■i.dent a niemo \vhich includes room-daie-hour schedules and a concise, 
t ji emphatic, statement of the content of the production. Atthougli 
Tiey come on their own time, about two thirds of the efirollmertt 
jtiend each quarter. 

Because this production covers sources of recent inforn^alion on 
current problems, it has to be revised and the pictures updated at least 
i^nce a year. But in the 1969-70 academic year over 1.700 students saw 
t. s^hich nukes the time worthwhile. An annotated bibliography is 
J;Ufibuted at the showings, and the students are urged lo take OT\ly 
r^^enla! notes, 

IXSTRL'CriOX FOR LW'DERGR.ADVA TE SUBJECT MAJORS: ' 
AREA OF GREATEST \EED AND GREATEST PROBLEM ' 

Although an instruction ptoeram must somehow provide assistance 
I'.r bcginniHii students uho have library resource needs created by their 
w 'Urscs, I hjve conie lo believe that iIk* most vital Uvcl for Ubrary 
instruction is in the sequences of courses designed for subjcci majors. ■ 
I'l^nicaiiy, ihis is aUo the level at which jccepiince and placement of 
'".e service is most d if H cull. During tin six years of dcvelopmi; a 
|r'*prarr>. rejs*:)ns lor the difficulties became increasiiiiily clear: ^ 

I. This is the level at sshkh old concepts of library instructior^ 
produce the gleatcil barriers: The idea dvat freshman^ovcl inslrucimn 
^as provided or should provide all needed library 'Vompetency'*; 
ippareni unawareness of the fact that each subject area has unique 
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resource nceds^ resources and bibliographic access routes lo Ihem* with 
little or no carryover from one subject area lo ;jnother; and the Myth 
ol' (he Card Calalov: ai an cfl'eclive iiistruiiu'ju (oi scll"'i:uidance. 

2, Unless the bibliography insiruciiori can find a strategic home in a 
subject's jequired courses, il will either rniss a tar^e p^ution of the 
majors in any given subject area, or i: will reach ihcm repetitively. And 
this latter situation constitutes a severe hazard. ) 

3, A faculty member has the tVcedom to develop his course as he 
wishes. Even if a course is found for stratecic placement of bibliog- 
raphy instruction, and even if the faculty chairman recommends this 
placement, there is no guarantee rhai the service will be used in each 
section of that course, or that it will be justified, motivated and 
uiili/.ed by library-resource assignment. 

4, If contldence in this level of instruction is lo he established, the 
librarian must take to classes a mastery of search techniques thai 
exceeds that of the faculty who invited him. Yet it is an intellectual 
and physical impossibility for' one instruction librarian to provide 
knowledgeable/ upper-level bibliographic instruction in all subject areas. 

As each problem became apparent, varied solutions were tried from 
quarter to quarter and year lo year. From six years of such experiences 
several conclusions have been reached. 

Sellint; an upper-levcL undergraduate library instruction program 
lequires caution, llexibility and patience. /Mlhough it is ethically and 
academically correct to open the campaign with visits to chairmen and 
explanations distributed to all ficuliy in a department, implementation 
occurs primarily on a pcrson-to-person basis, Althouih i spoke in 
division or departnientat facuhy meetings, and distributed explanatory 
leilers jointly signed by chairmen. ver>^ little happened until I began to 
approach faculty members individually. 'It was through these personal 
conv^^rsifjons that I soon and repeatedly learned that the conventional 
concept of library instruction had created an a$s\imption thai my 
service was for freshmen only, oi that upper class students were already 
equipped to cany on resource searches since they were card-catalog- 
competent. 

.Allhoueli with some faculty niemlvrs it was possible to orally 
describe . the content of and need tor subject biblio;2raphy instruction, 
with others* ghosts of hbrary insuuction inhibited communication. A 
more elTcctive system. I found, was to piepare an annotated list of 
bibliograpliics and selected reference books rclevjnt lo the content of a 
course and send it to all faculty members leaclung that course, 
accompanied by a note and folknveJ by a personal telephone call With 
bibliographies in hand the negative approach of ''This will- not be a 
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•how to use. the library* lt*cture'* was unnecessary; and a posilive.^ 
Jlscussion» free of niutuil dofensiveness, coulJ proceed. ^ 

The bibliography lecture itself has gone through a long period of 
change and improvement. I have learned to always ask for ihe speciilcs 
of library iesource assignnients-a list of topics if possible. Then 1 put 
my bibliography to the lest* evaluating eadi recommended bibliographic 
item against the realities of topics and levels of need. From t!ie 
exploration, I selocl a .searcli strategy, or alternative search strategies, 
that appear to be the most productive. Examples of useful bibliography 
entries are chosen to illustrate the range of citations and the differing 
values of available bibliographic access routes. The examples are typed 
on an electric bulletin type, proportional-spaced typewriter, xeroxed and 
made into color transparencies, 

In the lecture at post-freshman levels. I have learned from repeated 
student feed-back that it is important to begin not with intclleciuaL ^ " 

but physical problems. A map of the particular library areas involved 
always appears on the screen first, and a copy is attached to eqch 
bibliography. The more mature and advanced the students, the more 
inxious they are about this problem. Time has .become more precious, 
resource needs more urgent, and the idiosyncrasies of arrangement of 
each library department become mental blocks that must be removed 
before intellectual concerns can be heard. . 

The second step in each lecture is to deniythoiogize the card catalog 
as an adequate search and, selection technique. With this, the psycho- 
logical barrier between the librarian and the library user seems to 
disappear, and we are ready to look at the bibliographic systems devised 
by their subject scholars, and to. relate these to library organization 
patterns. 

Tlie arrangemcLii of materials in a bibliography lecture was given a 
great deal oi thought untd it became evident that th6 search-sequence 
emphasis is most appreciated by students and faculty. Sometin^es I 
begin with comprehensive^ annual bibliographies and end with the 
selective and evaluative. Sometimes J reverse the procedure-depending 
upon factors that vary from subject to subject and assignment to 
assignment. Generalizations on this point ate dangerous, since each 
subject area has unique inforinauon systems. 

In most cases, at the end of the lecture I copie back to the card 
catalog, to introduce the Library of Congress Subject Heading guide as 
an Intelligent subject approach to the card catalog. This placement 
would seem to be an unlikely spot at which to present this problem, 
O >risingly it has pro\en to be the best. Even thougli the hands of 
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the clock say finis, the aiiention of the cbss persists^ indicating that 
the subject cjialog has iudccd been a severe problem. 

The ' "guest lecture'* sj>oi cvnlaws h^i^arJs afiJ {imitations. The 
Ubiariat^ comes into a learning sitijaijon that is not of his creatiortv it 
nny vary from apathy or hostility to complete inielleclual^adiness. 
Iho guesi must quickly evaluate the sotting and procce<Kj^o eithei 
modify or lake full advantage ,of it. The time allotted to tlie inslruclion 
n^iy be qaite incon^patible with even the minimum ground that needs 
to be covered* and there is no next class period in %vhjch to pursue 
unfmished business, Wiih experience, a person develops a sense of 
liming iha: cjiybles him to cover the ground, but not neccss^uily to the 
satisfaction of the listeners. A library instruction lecture is concentrated 
noiiDshmeni. and whai 1 caDed bibiio^^raphic belly;ache czo set in aftef 
a cerlan\ point. Written feed-back from the students, at either my 
i'?v|ucst or the faculty's, provides insight and leverage for changes: a 
plicement of the lecture that will better correlate with student 
readiness for the knowledge; a reduction of material coveted; or an-. 
iiKfCJse in the time ailowed. As a guesi lecturer, one is more subject to 
criticism- It is better, I believe, not to give a lecture at ^1) than to give 
one which has not be-?n carefully prepared, 

A library ^nsiructor needs to keep in mind that ihis may be a ne^' 
experience for the teacher, ;*s ii is for the librarian. An' openly 
experimental approach, ' "Let's try this and then re*evaludte/*' puts 
i^eiiher one on the defensive and opens communfcaiion channels for a 
team-teaching situation. 

The annotated bibliography is one of the most valued and used 
aspjcts of our library instruction program. In the bcijiniiin^ I prepared 
bibliographies only for courses in which I provided insttuciion. whether 
iji personal or slide^tape form. L^ter I prepared lMbIioi;rapInes fof 
courses in which instruction \^"0uld have been partly repetitive of 
information provided earlier. For courses in the General Siudie> 
5».H!aences, such as Introduction to Poetf>\ bibl;i:^'raphies were even- 
tua'ly developed into a suggested search-sequence forma! which IncludtJ 
inuiprctaljons of cilaiions in special bibliociraphics. Subject and refer- 
eikv' Ubrarrans ftcqiienily provided guidance in bibliography pieparalion. 
hdp».J to keep xx\c jintormed about new bibliogr jphies, and advised me 
i'i user problems. 

At junior, senior and graduate levels, bibliographies are beini 
piepjred wlienever time p;'rmits, and revised as often us necessary. At* 
ihs. beginning of each quarter memos ate sent to ail teachers of rclevjn' 
c.*;j:ie>, reminding thern of (he availability of bibliognphies 3jV 
hv.iires, with an invjijticn to phone in their rcqjcsts. In the 1970 hi* 




quarter, over 1,800 bibliographies were given out to classes in which 
'inslruction was provided, A file was also kept behind the General 
Reference Desk where librarians gave Ihem^^ out to students whose 
questions indicated a need. But we were aware of the fact that, ^even 
by these '"methods, many who would value and use bibliographies- would 
not be reached. In the last year we have experimented witli keeping . 
bibliographies in labelled trays at relevant locations. The pick-up 
response was rnuch'^' greater than we had expected, and trays had to be 
replenished almost daily. As the number of bibliographies increased, the 
display problem became greater until we found a wallmounied display 
rack with twenty-three letter-size pockets in a vertical unit. Tw^o units 
were mounted by the Book Location Guide on the first floor, and all 
Genera! Studies, Humanities and Fine Aiis bibliographies are kept here. 
Other sections are mounted by the Book Locaipn Guide at entrances 
to Ihe Education and the Social Science-BusineK Library. Smaller, desk 
tray units are in the Science Library. In" the 1970 tail quarter around 
3,000 .copies* of bibliographies were picked up from these display racks 
and trays. . 

It is possible that this bibliography service, if expanded to provide 
assistance for each course that uses library resources^ and kept current 
by continuous revisions, might be jhe single most used function of 
hbrai^ instruction. The complete instruction program of xMiT*s Model 
Library Project, under Charles Stevens, consists of a combination of 
bibliographic 'Tathfmders'' and poinl-of-yse-self-insttuclion lessons."* Tlie 
subjects of the *Tathfinders'V are very specific engineering topics, but 
they ^re , in the process of involving other subject hbrarians and 
graduate libraiy schools in the preparation of similar guides for other 
fields and these will be made available to any academic library. This 
plan, I believe, has great possibilities. 

As indicated earlier, no one instruction librarian has either the 
subject and bibliography competence or the lime to provide resource 
guidance in many subject areas. Because my subject specialities had, 
been English and Speech and 1 had also been a teacher, it was natural 
that the first departments approached » in addition to freshman services, 
would be tnglish and Education. . 

Repeatedly I have said that each subject area has its unique 
bibliographic systems, but English and American Literature have differ- 
ent bibliographic access routes available tor almost every literary period. 
Already seventeen bibliographies have been created lor courses in this 
deparlment, and we have not yet covt^red its needs. Because of this 
•diversity, we have not yet found a satisfactory system for assuring that 
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before they reach the inaslers level. Some faculty members consistfntly 
ask for a lecture ia each course for which library search is rcquued. 
Others distribute the bibliographies, with or without guidance, and 
some give out selected reading lists, or an assignment with no 
bibliographic guidance. The English Department Undergraduate Curric- 
ulum Chairman, the Graduate Curriculum Chairman, and I are still 
looking for surer solutions. 

In Psychology, the bibliographic access routes offer a sharp contrast 

f to those in the belles leirres. One major bibHographic system, the 
Psychological Abstracts, Psychological Bulletin, and the Annual Review 
of Psychology^ serve basic needs in all fields of psychology. Therefore', 
one lecture^ given to a gathering of all sections of the first required 
course for all psychology majors, provides the search knowledge that 
will be usedi not only through all their psychology, courses^ but 
throughout their professional careers. Good attendance and^ careful 
listening is assured by the fact that the teacher has already made z 
relevant literature-search assignment, and has promised test questions on 
this bibliographic knowledge. Being an experiment-oriented department, 

' the psychology faculty .provided unusually effective assistance in getting 
student evaluation and re-evaluation of the bibliography lecture. 

Our largest Division ts Education, wliich^ also includes out largest 
masters-level program. The search for an effective and acceptable 
placement of education bibliography instruction has extended over a 
period of several years of changes in administration, and faculty. 
Presently it has a relatively secure home in a junior-level required 
course. Educational Psychology, of which there are a growing number 
of sections. Unfortunately the bibliographic access routes for even the 
undergraduate education student have so proliferated in the last five 
years that an adequate lecture in less than two hours is very difficult. 
But our quarter system puts heavy pressures on the teaching faculty, 
which in turn increases tl^e problem of scheduling effective library 
instruction. 

The growing field of Special Education also has growing bibliographic 
systems: Tlie faculty of this department, with annotated bibliography- in 
hand, selected in 1967 a senior level course in which they wished to 
place the bibliography lecture, and it has been used in that course 
almost continuously since that time. 

TweNe education and psychology bibliographies are kept current, 
revise \ and improved quarterly, and made available through classes or 
from display racks. More are in preparation* 
Q Scattered bibliography lectures have been provided spasmodically in 
qthef "^ubjfcl areas, but it was my decision, which I have not regretted, 
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5 tci'liy to provide more thorough coverage of Educarion and English^ 
■ :jihcf than to dissipate my energies ineffectively over a wider rarjge. 
i Valuable bibliographies and a few lectures have also bcca provided 
j by Jibrarians irj some Social Science* Business and Music areas where J 
i hive not beea able to work. After the first ,,years» the Alton Center 
j Libfariaft willingly assumed the resporisibillty for their freshman oricola. 
\ tion» where personal^ in-the-library instruction was possiLr?, 

By the winter of 1970, all freshman instruction for Lovejoy Library 
V users had bien converted to sJtde-sound programs. As predicted, when 
; my exposure to freshman classes decreased, so did the concept : of 
\ libriiy instruction as a one-inocu\ation oideaS for fieshment oniy. Only 
i occasionally do I now hear the old echo. "I heard the library lecture!*' 
jnd il Js usually from a student who has returned to cortiinue his 
education after a necessary hiatus. 
\ Faculty acceptance of the service has tremendously improved. An 
\ interesting correlation has been observed: faculty awareness of student . 
' ne,ed for instruction can almost consislently be equated with the 
; aniount of time lhey> personally, spend in the library. Tfliose who are 
ihost often seen in Ihe library are also those most eager for 
bibliography and library instruclior^ for tKelr. students. 

GRADUATE INSTRUCTION: TOO MUCH TOO LATE 

Of all potential areas of library instruction, I have found the 
graduate level most eager for bibliography assistance, Tlie major 'portion 
of enrollees irl>.feegihning graduate elates come from a wide variety of 
undcrgtadualc colleges and represent a wide range of ages. In the 
courses requiring extensive literature searches, or a knowledge of 
sophisticated reference services, the teaching faculty are appalled to 
discover that the majority of their students are ignorant of anything 
except thi most elementary approaches to h'brary resources. Most of 
those who have a more extensive knowledge of subject bibliography and 
search technrques have done their u rdergraduate work here, and have 
been the beneficiaries of our instruction program. 

In Education the first course that asked for help and consistently 
used it was the masters-level Research Methods and Materials. In my 
first lectures to these classes, 1 assumed that I was merely providing a 
bibliographic review, and unraveling the mysteries of the physical 
hh'taty. Instead, for 90 percent it was an introduction to any 
bibliographic access route less elementary than the Eihcation Index and 
catalog* A onc-hour lecture soon grew to a thrce-hour lecture 
CD |(^" desperate request of the amared teachers. This slate of 
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bibliographic ignorance was used, whenever necessary, as jusiification for 
junioi 01 senior level insUuction: V 

Two very specialized insiruction lectures for Education graduatc»level 
, courses have be<?n used each quarter since iheir creation: One on Buros' 
Mental Mvamrancul Yearbooks and one on the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, and other descriptive sources on occupations. For Buros, a 
guide has been prepared which is distributed to other graduate classes 
and kepi available in the bibhography display racks. 

On this commuter campus the majority of Education graduates arc 
fuU time teachers taking evening courses. Their acquaintance with Che 
physical library is limited, and their time precioui, !n response to 
continued feedback about tlieir feelings, of insecurity and frustration 
concerning physical locations, this last quarter we prepared a 15-minute 
color slide-sound program that gives an overview of physical problems, 
ll is kept in the AV SclMnslruciion Lab and !enl out t6 classes at the 
request of the faculty of graduate classes. Later we hope to be able to 
keep it in the Education Library. ^ « 

For the English Department Research Methods and Materials course, 
a four-hour review of the bibliography of English and American 
. Literature is provided, as well as lectures in various separate graduate- 
level classes. 

Two responses have consistently followed graduate bibliography 
lectures: (1) "This is loo much! I'm overwhelmed/* and (2) *'We should 
have been told about these things when we were undergraduates." ^ 

SAMPLE STATISTICS 

In the 1970 fall quarter, fifty-five class-hours of f^^ersonal bibliog- 
raphy lectures were given; *Tovejoy Librar)*: a First Lol^k*' was shown 
ihiily-eigiu limes for over 2,000 newcomers; about 1,600 **Basic 
. Ubrar>^ Mechanics Problems*' were evaluated: the productions on 
"Drama Sources and the Art of Retrieval were shown for forty-eight 
class-hours of insiruction (in the wifuer quarter it was us^^d for 100 
class-hours.): the Oral Communication stide-tape on sources for current 
problems was shown to over 500 students; and approximately 6,000 
copies of bibliographies were used. 

Uj\TfMSHED BUSINESS 

The Library Instruction Office, in the last year, has included a 
^ . full-time secretary, a part-time librarian who assists with bibliography 
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preparation and the grading of *'Basic Library Mechanics Problems," and 
3 student who works about tweiuy hours a week. 

A second library iristruction position was approved by the Hbrary 
* and :iiniversily administration, but before a, qualified person could be 
found, slate* budgetary crises at lepst (emporarily suspended plans. 

Nevertheless, we hope to develop not oi;ly new bibliograplues and 
leclure services^ but also user assistance in ' other forms. Library 
nslruction should, we believe, j6ncornpass any forin and substance 
which helps tlie uUt identify u^lul resources with ihe greatest possible 
cffici^licy. Total aduevcmenC of these objectives hi this generation is 
quite unlikely, unless the informaljon scientists make miraculo\is strides. 

However, granted time, personnel and ifunds, there arc almost endless 
things that' could be done to make the academic Hbrary user's efforts 
'more productive. ^ 

•information Network" is a term intended for resourcesi that arc 
dispersed geographically and institutionally. But ^ large academic library 
needs an mtentai information network that will gel the user to the 
\ poteatiaily relevant location with as few false starts and dead ends as 
r possible. This miglit include such things as a professiorfally staffed 
information desk that channels users in the best directions, possibly 
equipped with ihrow^way information sheets, or relevant bibSiographies. 

Certainly a library instruction program needs to include provision for 
I seJf-instruction at the point of need. Emphasis upon availability at point 
' of need represents a realistic acceptance of user motivation. A faculty 
member who is able to employ grade-book weaponry can gel a student 
to a selMnstiuction lab, wherever it is housed. Lacking such a pry, the 
library must either keep its selTinstruction devices where they are 
needed, or continue to provide time<onsuming, repetitive personal 
substitutes. We prepared a taped lesson on the Readers* Guide, wliich is 
j J'eplf with a Readers* Guide volunje and practice slips, in the 
; Self-Instruction Lab which is in the basement of the library. Freshmen 
[_ working on their Basic Libra/}' Mechanics Prtfblems were uiged to use 
this lesson, if ihey had not received high school instruction. Very few 
did, until after they had failed the paper and were required to do it 
over again. 

The place of self-instruction devices in the total library instruction 
program has never been realistically explored, but Shaw concisely 
defines iheir role: '*By tiic very nature of machines, they are useful 
when there is a relatively high frer^uency of repetitive operations, and 
they arc not useful when there is not a higli frequency of repetitive 
ODerations."* 

ERIC 
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The card catalog as a subjeci for machine teaching immetjyatciv 
comes to iniaj. Considerable scientific work has already been done ir 
this area, bu( results have ot'ccn been misinterpreted. In most cases the 
expetmcnl was directed, not toward finiling an economical method of 
user assistance, bul loward finding out mote about teaching machines, 
their user acceptability and machine capability/ Tf\e Wcndt study w^s 
conducted at Southern Illinois University. Carbondale Campus.* Tfie 
exp<*riment, which took place in the early sixties, was conducted by 
faculty of the Instructional Maler^ls Department. Its primary: inteni 
was to learn more about machine teaching, e.g.. pictorial and branching 
methods, and some basic library skills were selected for the coiiient. 
The experiment served its primary function welU and at the same time 
proved that machine leaching was an acceptable method for the learner. 
The cost factor of the equipment made it functionally unfeasible for 
large enrollments, bul the piograms that were developed may later be 
made accessible by compuierization. Unfortunately^ readers and writers 
of library literature have frequently misinterpreted both the intent and 
the results. 

Card catalog user-problenis are so diverse and often unpredictable, 
that really effective self-i'nstfuctioa will be very difficult. But self- 
instruction would be feasible and effective for assisting the library user 
in many ways: interpreting the unique arrangements of each major area 
of the library; explaining indexes, abstracts and reference services that 
are basic' search systems for a quantity of students; and possibly 
providing reviews of search-strategy recomn\endations in specific sub- 
jects. fn our Education Library alone we need self-instruclion for such 
bibliographic items as Psychdbgical Abstracts, ERIC's Research in 
EducQiioyi, Buros* Mental Meosurertients Yearbooks, as well as brief 
interpretations of such problems as periodical holdings, and the 
organitation of curriculum materials. 

Ever since the inception of our library instruction program we have 
been searching for acceptable point-of-use instruction pquipment, but 
found none. MIT's Model Library Project recently made the sarne 
assessment, but they arc adapting existing units to ftl library require* 
menls, creating instruction programs and experimenting with results. 
From their findings we hope to avoid cosily mistakes on hardware a^ 
we work gradually into (his undeveloped area. \S1iether or not the 
lessons themselves (software) prepared by one library may be usable in 
another will depend in part upon the need for adaptions to individual 
library siluatJons. 
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But there are reasons why self-instruction lessons cannot be expected 
(o elituinate the need for other forms, such as the library-prepared 
tsWiography snd the classroom leclure: (l) the student musi be told of ' 
tlic existence and importance of ttie item for which the i.utrucliort is 
.mended; (2) instruction on an individual i/idex» bibliography* etc., 
snlaies jt from the total related bibliographic systeni of a subject; (3) 
even if a seaich strategy lecture is available in a self'insiruclion format, 
H>incorie must motiv:^te the student to use -it; and (4) individual 
H'If*jnstruc(ipn would be physically incapable of providing for the needs 
af quantities of students. 

The classroom lecture, coordinated with the curriculum and moti- 
^jted by faculty assignments, stUl remains, it seems to me, the surest 
way of providmg the resource search competency that is needed for the . 
(jTgcst number of students. And all other irvstruction methods are 
needed to reinforce* suppkmenl, or if necessary, provide a substitute. ' 

But a coiYibination of all these instruction techniques will not 
replace^ nor even limits the services of the reference librarian who 
fcrforms one of the most needed functions of instruction, penomiiza* 
(ion. Our reference librarians have found (hat the instruction program 
has slimulaled more questions that indicate, not only a new jwareness 
of need, but also at least a basic knowledge of what to ask. 
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by James R. Kennedy, Jr., 
Thomas G. Kirk, and Gwendolyn A. Weaver 



WE LIBRARY ISSTRUCTIOS BANDWAGOS 

Library instiuclion has recently become an exceedingly popular 
tulijcct among academic librarians. Within less than a year, June 1970 
to May 1971, there have been no fewer than three nationally advertised' 
conferences on the topic' In the senior author's sixteen years of 
reading the library journals, he can recall no other such meeting. 

Anothef sign of today's intense concern with library instruction is 
iJic surprising response to his article: "Mme^taied Library Instruction," 
Ubrary Jourml 95 {April 15, 1970): 1450-53. So far more than 200 
librarians have written for the course-related bibliographies mentioned in 
^he article. We charged five cents a page and have sold over 5L000 
warth of these annotated guides to reference sources for courses. Many 
librarians, from relatively little known junior colleges as well as from 
ihe major universities, wrote that they were hoping or planning to star! 
programs of library instruction. 

Of couTse, library instruction is an old, old topic. George Bonn's 
bibliographic essay cites about 400 iten^s, beginning with 1876.^ 
i'ihary Literature cites ijuantiiies of articles under the subject heading, 
^'Instfuction in hbrary uso," Although jhe topic is far from new, wliat 
does appear to be new is the intense preoccupation with the topic. 



J^mes R. Kennedy, Jr. is Reference Librarian; Thomas G. Kirk is 
Science Librarian; and Gweadolyn A. Weaver is a member of the Class 
1971 al taflham College, Riclunond, Indiana. 
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EDVCA TiONAL REFORMS IMPL Y WE NEED 
hOR LIBRARY h\STRVCTlON 

Ever since the Berkeley crisis in 1964, leaders in higher education 
have stressed ihe need for refomn. They have sided wilh studenU who 
wanted to break the lockslep features of mass education, characterizej 
by lecture-centered, textbook-centered courses. They have recommended 
a more personal form of education, in which the student lakes 
increasing responsibility for his own education, in which learning-how- 
tO'learn becomes a primary goah^ For librarians^ it is obvious that these 
tvv'o rccommendaiions point to the need for library instruction. 
However, to . the best of my knowledge, the reformers have not made 
this connection. In fact, they scarcely mention libraries. When lhc> 
discuss ways of implementing their recommendations^ their main thrust 
is toward smaller classes., working closely with professors on inter, 
disciplinary topics of current concern. Harvard's freshman seminars, 
which deal with various topics on the frontiers of knowledge, may be 
taken as a model of tha leformers*, recommendations. But again, for 
librarians,, the need tb incorporate library Instruction into freshman 
seminars is obvious. What better' way for a freshman to scan the 
frontiers of knowledge than to search current periodical indexes, 
abstracts and annual reviews! 

LIBRARY IXSTRUCTION CEASES TO BE 
Aj\' insoluble PROBLEM 

, fhindreds of college and university librarians must have tried and 
failed to create an effective program of library instruction. As detailed 
in the article, the obstacles are many and troublesome.'* There are so 
many ways to miss the buH's-eye. 

The good news is that a few librarians, using various strategies, have 
reported achieving the impossible dream, at least to some extent, h 
1964 Daniel Core reported success at teaching a course in the basic 
essentiafs of bibliograpljy io all 300 freshmen at little Ashville^Bittmote 
(junior) College, and it only took onc-fourih of his lime.^ Can such a 
course be successful at a really big institution? Mary Jo Pelerschmidl at 
San Jose State College and Charles Shain at the University of 
California, Berkeley, have shown that it can. Both reported in 1970 
that seveipl of their librarians have successtlilly taught a similar course 
elected by all levels of undergraduates* fjom freshmen to seniors.^ 
Taking a quite dilYcrenl approach, Patricia Knapp repotted working 
with faculty at Monteith College <o incorporate meaningful components 
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.f librar>' experience into \he assignments of couises in a new 

BEST CO.Y AVMiLAdlE 

WHY eARLHAM BEGAX COVRSHRELATED ISSTRUCTIOS 

ll would be soul-satisfying to report thai the Earlham librarians 
».\'g,in giving libiary msiruction because of prayer and meditation on the 
4K>>e realities. Actually, we began in self-defense! In the beginning, 
:^)e»5, for two or three days running, the reference librarians were 
"inrang all over the Reference and Bibliography Areas trying lo cope 
*uh hard questions from about fifteen beginning Hnglish majors. These 
^:udents had been asked by iheir prole&sor to ^answer twenty reterence 
^ucalions trom the back of their textbooks.' The trouble was that 
<veral of iliese questions were hatd enough lo slump the reference 
.:brarians, and these students were juniors who had never heard of the 
Library of Congress* Satioml Union Catalog, PMLA, CcmbrUge Bibliog- 
raphy of Englhh Liieramre or the other sources they needed. B> tlie 
iime we had led ilie lentli ^student through tlie whole search process we 
weary in feet and brain, but especially Ln the former. Granted 
that reference librarians reed -good fee:, but they should not have to 
train like marathon runners, should they? It is splendid for English 
majors to learn the bibliography of their discipline, but surely there 
must be a better way to teach it! So» out of the trautna of these birth 
piins, Earlham College's program of library instruction ivas brought into 
the world. We phoned the English professor and ar/linged to meet his 
class to hand out a list of reference sources and lo talk about them. 

BARULAyf COLLEGE'S L/BR.iRY fXSTRUCT/OX 

PROGRAM BRIEFLY DESCRIBED ' 

"Six years later the program has had enough of its weaknesses 
corrected so that it appears to us ^to function syslemalically and 
effectively. The program's guiding principles are that it is coitrse-rehted, 
Jvmonstrjrcd and grjJctvd. By coursc-reiaicd, we mean that we try to 
n«ei only those classes with term paper or other assignments that 
vhould motivate students to use reference sources. Many worthy courses 
have no such assignment* so we try not lo meet those courses and 
ivoid - teaching students about reference ^A>ur.ces they will not use 
immediately. Such a practice only serves to build up students' resistance 
against any library instrucuon, even lor courses where the need is teal. 
By Jamnsttated, we mean that -the librarian works itirough a literature 
search similar to the one assigned to the students. He njakes his 
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pf^ntation as carcxete and relevani as possible by using an overhead 
^projeclor vvith uansparencles of sample pages trom five or ten of fhe 
//most useful and difficult sources. He talks about search strategy' and 

/ shows on the screen how all the reference sources can be brought to 
/ bear on a single term paper topic or other assignment. He hands out an 
^ annotated bibliography of specific reference sources, including call 
numbers, so that s-ludents need not take many notes. By gradafeJ, - 
mean that instruction is in four levels, wiiJi each Jevel building on and 
not repeating the informatioa conveyed in the previous levels* These 
levels are: pre-freshnun (whidi is not, of <?ourse, course related)* 
treshman, beginning majof, and senior seminar. In addition, there is 
insjiruction for oue-shol courses^ 5uch as Contemporary World Problems, 
an interdisciplinary course which does not fit into the four levels. The 
one-shot courses often iticlude all levels of students,, freshmen through 

" semoIS^ and, do not *build on previous instruction, unless aJmosI all 
students in the course have taken Humanities II. 

For the last three or four years, the four librariins who give library 
instruction have been meeting with about seventy courses per year, This 
extensive library instruction is welcomed largely bSecause of a curriculum 
that offers wide opportunities for students to explore topics of their 
mteresl. Besides courses with the traditional' terrii paper tequiremem,^ 
there are freshman and, senior seminars, tutorials, and opportunities for 
independent study. All these leaching modes' lean heaviiy on library 
resources, but without library instruction' students would fail to find 
the appropriate library materials. As Patricia Knapp discovered al 
Monteilh College, ^'motivation of independent Inquiry" througl\ course 
asMgnmcnis which called upon students to formulate their own 
questions and seek their own answers in the library, with minimal 
guidance, often produced not learning but confusion^ frustration, and 
hostility."' 

A fourth pf6blem, (he problem of overconfidence, is presented by 
those stu^eius wiio have ^ had satisfacfbry experiences with their high 
school libraries and have no trouble passing the Library Knowledge 
Test. These svfdents are disabused of their illusions of competence 
• during a twenty mjnule talk to the whole freshmah class by Evan 
Farber, the tibrariari, during freshmen orientation week. lie points out 
that even if a stude^ni has been able to use his high school library 
without difficulty, he sliould nof assume that he h flierefore able to 
dnd what he needs in a coltcge library. This is because the college's 
/ : library, in the depili and complexity of its resources, is more like a 
large research library, such as the Library of Congress or Harvard 
^ Univeiaiy Library, than it is like llieir high school libraries. As an 
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example he mentions lhat ihc collegers library is a partial govemmcnt 
Jcpository and gens thousands of useful kder^l documents whiclr do 

; noi appear ih Ihe main card catalog or m the Readers* Guide, but have 
ihcir own index and their own classiftcallon scheme, both of which can 
cphfuse students oir first encounter. He also tells the freshmen that the 
;collcg^ has a progiarn of course related librar)' instruction, which will 

> introduce ihem to reference sources ihey will need when they need 
ihetTv for their papers, but that they should feci free to ask questions 
at the Reference Desk at any time. ' ^ 

As ^ result of the first level of instruction described above, the 
lib/a/ians» when they give the second level of instruction, can assume, 
that certain basic reference sources liave ^t least been introduced to all 
entering freshmen. A few freshmen may have been so alienated from 
libraries that they laughed at or cursed the sumnter letter, failed the 
test, and refused to appear for additional help. The librarians do not 
pursue them as jf they were ^veirdue books. Rejecting the library is one 
of their rights as.free human beings, just a[s it is their right to pursue 
theif own education in their own way, even if it means academic 
failure. At all levels of library instruction the librarians console 
themselves with the thought tha^ 'yoix can lead a horse to water but 
you can*t make him drink.*' Wiat we can do, ^d the faculty can do 
' better, is to feed the horse enqugh saJl so " that hf builds up a 
nwnurnental thir^^t. This thirst may be equated to motivation, wWch 
can be generated in students by anything from fear of academic failure 
to enthusiasm for a master teacher and his subject. pUY experience has 
been that the prime motivators for students to' use the library are the 
professors and their courses. Far weaker motivator^ are the library 
building and its treasures, no matter how attractive, and the librarians, 
no matter how personable. Campus life offers maity attractions besides 
the library, but even the interior linemen wi the football team and the 
hhii parly girts may be aware that intelligent use of the library can 
help, them pass their courses and continue to enjoy the extracurricular 
facilities. Because^the first level of instruction does not directly and 
immediately affect students* grades, it, is ^understandable for students 
rsQi to give it lop priority. 

WE SFCOMD LEVEL, FRESHMAN ENGLISH 

The second level of instruction is designed to help students with a 
. long paper assigned in the second term- of a required two-term freshman 
tnglish Course tilled Humanstics I 'and II, During the first term, the 
jT^trlions of about twemy students read a book a week and write 
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weekly short» personal reaction types of papers about these books, For 
these papers the professors discourage studeriis from \is\ng 8ook Ravky^ 
Digest ot otlier library resources, because the professors want only the 
studentj* first hand response to the book» not his response to the: 
critics' judgments. Occasionally students in Humanities I will ^sk the 
Reference Librarian for a review of one of their books, but this seldom 
happens unless the book leaves the student totally baffled. 

The second term, Humanities II» continues with the assignment of a 
biweekly four or five-page paper of personiil response to a book/ Half 
way through Humanities H students stop working on short papers and 
start on their lor^g papers. For the long paper siudents are allowed to 
choose their own topics^ just as long as they relate to some aspect of 
the books read in the term. In | recent version of the course', readings* 
dealt with ideal commumties, ranging in time , from Thomas Moie*s 
Utopia (1516) 10 Theodore RoszaVs The Making of a Counter Odture 
(1969). Students often choose to deal inrdepth with one required book 
or part of it, but sometimes they choose io deal with a topic that is 
only tangentially. related to the required reading. For instance, one 
student was allowed to write on Mohandas Gandhi's philosophy of 
c^ommunily/ even though none of the required readings had been 
Concerned wjlh-Candhj. / 



TWO VIABLE StODELS: COU^ERELATED LIBRARY 
_ INSTRUCTION FOR THE . 
, . ENGLISH AND BiOLOGY DEPARTMENTS 

The ideal at which EarlhanVs librarians are aiming is most nearly 
realized in two departments, English and Biology, In these two 
departments, moi:e,^than in any others^ the library instruction is most 
fuiiy integrated with course assignments, and ijie' faculty are most 
enthusiastic about the librarians meeting their classes. The librarians' 
teaching method wilh^^the English .Department is simitar to their method 
with other departments, but the insituciion is more thorough and 
systematic than with other departments. The work with the Biology 
Department is different in thai it begins with a library exercise devised 
by the Science Librarian in cooperation with the bi^^ogy professors- 
The^ rest of the pkper will describe in some (lelail ihe\bymns* work 
with these two departments. This description will lead haKirally to^ 
mem to a of a number of general coJiciusions we have reached 'about 
how 16 give library instruction that is effective. J 
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WE mST LEVEL Of IXSTRUCflOS': ^^^^ AVAILAliLE 
VIE UBFLARY KXOWLEDGE TEST 

UTien w« beg^an giving iiuttuction to freshman English classes, vve 
.j.iJ we ueie meeting a very diverse group of siuJents in icrms of 
\: present knowicJge of libraries. The majority were old friends of 
\\i Rcaden' Guide, aaJ some 'needed only to have their acquaimancc 
',inh it renewed, but a signitlodnt miaority were innocent of any Hrst- 
;:jnJ knowledge of this treasure. Students displayed 3 comparable 
J.ve/sily of knowledge about the card catalog, the Encychpaedia 
iAtunnica, and other sources we had presumed 10 be weU known to 
litlham College's freshman c!ass» because of the CoUege's ''highly ' 
i vU'ciive"*** admissions policy. In planning a teaching strateg>' Ipr ; 

v.cshmcn, \vc decided ii did not nuke sen'se to bote perhaps ninety, 
i rvtccnl of the students with thorough instruction in the Readers^ 
j ihiiJe, just because tea percent greatly needed it. Neither did there 

srein 10 be any way to corral th^^unetilightened ten percent who were ' 
j wjtiered among some fifteen sections of freshman Eiijlish, even if we 
J vi.ew H-fj/cft students needed the extra help, 

the solution we hit upon and have found exceedingly satisfactory is 
c*ur Library Knowledge Test, which is now given to entering freshmen 
Jjfing freshman "orientation week. Its primary purpose is to screen out 
those students needing addittonal, i.e., remedial, librarj' instruction. Two - 
further purposes are served by a letter that goes' out to entering 
fteshrtien in July tc notify them about the coming test. It includes an 
xinotated list of the sources covered in the test as well as a few 
wmple questions. This maijing serves both to remind certain students of 
^hat they might otherwise forget and to motivate pertain students to 
»:>it their public hbraries or to buy Kate L. Turabiah's 5ru</tv?f 's Guide 
i Jj/ UVirmg College Papers (1963) in order to study sources they never 
encountered in hi'gJj school, Turabian s book is also used in the required 
reshmin English course. Tlie test draws on students' knowledge of the 
**ard catalog* the Rcuders' Guide, and several other sources whfch most 
'ii2h school graduates have uscd;*^ Almost no such knowledge exists 
tVr the 10 percent who score eiehtecn or less out of a possible thirty, 
^nd they ate invited by persona! notes and. through their advisors 10 
iv.A<c appointments for additional insttuction. The librartans meet these 
>Uidents in groups of four to six in order to go over their tests, 
q'^estion by question, and to try to compcnsice (or three years of 
'^ileci by one good hour. Surpiisingly, we tlnd thai the students 
ncludc not just foreign and so-called disadvantaged students, but also 
iludenis from small private schools with weak hbiaries and students 
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from first quality chigh schools whi) managed lo avoid ihe library and 
siiU get good grades. * 

We have observed four problems associated with the test. Firs'.. 
stuJcals with skill at taking tests can get a passing mark without havm.' 
a working knowledge of the sources tested. These students need ih< 
reniedia! I\elp, but do not get it. ^Second, a few students are never 
corralled to take the lest or to receive the additional instruction. At"tci 
two attcrhpts to catch these students, we give up, rather than to buiiJ 
up their resistance to the Jibrary by pursuing ihem further. Thirds ^ij 
hour of remedial instruction is hardly enough to compensate for yeah 
of neglect, and these students generally do not lake time in these bus\ 
early days of college to try using the card catalog and the olhet 
sources, The most permar^ent and meaningful learning comes from 
^'actuaity using a source, not just from passing a test on it or ffom 
hearing about it in a small group. 

The second level of instruction has been tailored to fit the widch 
scattered topics of Hunianities H students' papers. At the same time \,h< 
instruction covers seven basic reference sources which students will fmJ 
useful not only for their immediate needs but also for their long term 
needs througliout four years of college. These sources aie: Subjcn 
Hcadingi Used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library^ of Congras. 
Book Review.* Digest, Social Sciences & Humanities Index, Public Affjin 
Information Senice BuVciin, Essay and General Literature Index. 
Biography Index, and the AVw York Times Index. The first thfff 
sources are stressed because of their relative importance. Since we 
not put ''see also'* Cards in the card catalog, the subject heading bivV 
has no adequate substitute as a guide to the library's most imporuni 
single reference source. Freshman who stili think the card catalti^ cit: 
tell yOu ''everything you always wanted to know about" the hbut> 
need to hear that the card catalog does not evaluate books, but thf 
Book Review Digest does. The Social Sciences & Humanities Index, e-^ 
course* is as important to college students as the Readers* Guide is 
liigl\ school students. 

Evan Farber, the Librarian, meets each section for an hour^just u\ 
the time the students are beginning to use the library to find nuleruU 
Proper liming is one of the. keys to motivating students. He tries not 
meet them when ttiey are only choosing topics, bec^iuse most sf ud.*r»* 
do not use the library at this time/ Ife passes out a mimeagrap)'^ > 
annotated list of the seven sources mentioned above. The annoiatuv.i 
axe similar to those found in many printed guides to reference svmuiV* 
except that Library of Gongress numbers or other locations are p^f' 
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VroUicf difference is t'liat under Ihe annotation for the subject heading 
SvV is a sample term paper topic with a list of retcv'ant subject 
?':iJii\g«, with the appcoxim^ce number of books under each In the ^ 
\itd catalog. For example, students read tliat for a paper titled ' How 
t Mpian Commumties Have Dealt \Vuh the Aggiessiveness of Their 
il.Mnbers** the following subject headings are relevant: Utopias; 
M^llective settlements; Anger; and /ggressiveness (Psychologv), Because 
v'.{c subject heading book. £.ssa>' and General Literature huiex and A'ew 
)\^rk rimes Index are ail somewhat compficated» the handouts mc(ude 
nijUililhing of the same pages from these' sources that are shown on 
ihe sc^een. / 

fn his lecture-demonstration the Librarian shows sample pages from 
jII seven sources, as he works through a literature search for a topic 
smdar to what students be working on. He demonstrates not only 
the usefulness of the sources to that assignnient, but also the ways in 
*fiich to make best use of the sources. For example, he points out the 
usefulness of "sa" and *'xx'* references under "Utopias*' in the subject 
Iveading book, as well as the fact that the Library's holdings of 
fcriodicals indexed in the Social Sciences <S Hunmides hidex are 
checked inside the front cover. He also discusses and demonstrates 
siiicK strategy, with two emphases. First, students should begin a 
liierature search on a topic by reading an authoritative summary with a 
ykctive bibliography. This can come from an encyclopedia, a textbook, 

some other source. Second, students should generally narrow their 
topic as they first detlne it, because they wit), generally fmd that the 
Ibrary has too much matf;ri3l lo cover in a long paper^ and they do 
rot^ have time to write a book* One Humanities II student, for' 
example, planned at first to write his long paper on nineteenth century 
^Vmerican Utopian communities. How could he deal in depth with such 
i Moad topic, one on which the Library has nnany books and articles? 
U would be much more feasible lo deal with only one aspect of one 
Utopia, 

Besides teaching seven sources and search strategy, the Librarian also 
points out the usefulness of special bibliographies, which provide a 
tJiorougli bib!iograp!;y on a topic and can save students much time 
suing througli other sources. A good example is one on Aldous Huxley, 
^hich collects on two pages a 35-iteni list of criticism of Brave iVe\s^ 
hbrW, which would oniy be partially found after an hour of poring 
througlrjhe seven sources.*' He mentions tlut specialised bibliographies 
van be found tlirough the card catalog by looking tor the subject 
subdivision, "-Bibliography.'' He also recommends that students ask the 
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Reference Librarian if he knows specialized bibfiographies or other 
sources lliat would help Ihem. In conclusion, he demonsi rales how lo 
use the microfilm and microfiche readers. 

At the beginning of the leciure-demonslralion, the Librarian encour- 
ages students to lisk questions if anything is not clear or if Ihey.have 
had problems using the library, Uowcvet, students generally do not have 
questions* because they have scarcely begun to use the library. The 
questions come when a l'*?rarian meets about two weeks later with the 
same class broken down into tutorial groups of about five students* 

To prepare for his meeting with the tuioiial groups, the Librarian or 
Reference Librarian has a list with each student's topic and sometimes 
his outline and working bibliography. This meeting is timed to occur a- 
week or two before the long paper is due» and it allows the librarian to 
deal directly with any difficulties students are having^ at finding 
materials. The librarian prepares and gives to each stq^t a l^t of 
specialized reference sources and subject headings for n is topic^ Por 
example, a student working on 'The Effects of Celibacy on ' Some 
Nineteenth-Century Utopian Societies," receives a list with the Harvard 
Guide to American History* and other reference sources in history. He 
also learns he can find materials through the card catalog and other 
sources under the names of specific communities, e,g.» Ephrata, and 
under ^'celibacy** and Strginity.*' \VI\en the hour is overi students often 
go with the librarianMo sec where particular reference sources are 
located and hpw to use them. An important side benefit of the 
librarian's meeting with the tutorial groups is ^hal it gives all freshmen 
a first hand demonstration of the valuable help^ that they can get any 
lime at the Reference Desk. In the lulorjal group, the hbrarian has 
shown that he is not a remole person, but is an enthusiastic human 
being who is eager to gp more than half way to 'help students/ 

Ihc hour with all the different tutorial groups is an educational 
experience for the librarian as well as for the students, because \\ is 
perhaps the librarian's one opportunity to see fir^t hand the wide range 
of students' library use within a $ing!e class. A few students* have 
obviously followed the procedures recommended in the lecture- 
demonstration and have narrowed their topics as they found more 
materials by searching the seven sources. A few might just as well rot 
have attended the lecture-demonstration, and perhaps did not, in fact, 
because they are still frying to write a personal reaction paper without 
using tiie library. Perhaps the majority have ventured beyond the ^Ji^d^ 
catalog and Readers* Guide, but liave failed to find much of the mosr--. 
useful materials on their topics. It is imperative for most^sludents to go . 
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K'yond the card catalog, because it lists only about thirty books under 
"Utopias/' and.lhorc arc some 300 frcshmca. Vicn all the students are 
wfiting on the Black experience or some other topic on wliich the card 
cjljlog offers a wealth of materials, it is much easier for sludenis to 
ivoid digging. 

■ ■ " ' ' ' ' 
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THE THIRD LEVEt^. A COURSE LW UTERAR Y RESEARCH 

English 60, Introduction to the Study of Literature, has two 
Juraeteristlcs that make it ideal for course-related instruction. First, it 
IS a course required of all beginning English majors, and, second, it 
includes the study of bibliograpliy as a * major component* It has 
become apparent to us that the beginning majors in any discipline are 
the students who are most re^dy to dig into the bibliograpliy of their 
chosen field. However, if there is no course with a bibliographical 
emphasis required of beginning majors, then die librarians ought to 
relate their instruction to whatever advanced (Jourses in a disciphne ate 
requiring students to iise the library. In the latter, case, is impossible 
to^void considerable repetition. For example, a number of advanceid 
psychology courses need and receive library instructipn, but ' the 
librarian has to cover Psychological Abstracts and Annual Review of 
Psyxhoto^* in each course, even though it may mean repetition for a"" 
third or more of the students. Such a stiualion leads to absenjieeism 
and low morale arnong students and librarfans. If the librarians could/ 
plan curriculum, they would plan for all beginning majors in all 
disciplines to take a course that required students to know and use the 
bibliography of their discipline. 

Besides other assignments, English 60 currenjily has two assignments 
that lead students to dig into reference sources in literature. The first 
is the same collectiori of hard questions, described earJier, which fprced 
the librarians in self-defense to begin giving library instruction. However, 
currently a student tackles only one question, and he is prepared for 
the experience by. liaving the library's own 36'page handbook of 
reference sources for Englisli literature,*^ as well as a twenty minute 
fatk by the Librarian. Evan Farber adviises the students to analyze their 
a:vsiBned fl reference question according to time period, genre, and 
naiionality, because reference works in the handbook are classified in 
these ways, lie also suggests lliat they pay attention to whether their 
question concerns a fact, for which a handbook or history is needed, a 
question of bibliography, for which a bibliography is needed, or a 
question of critical interpretation, for which an index to criticism is 
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needed. Furtherrno/e, he stresses that reference questions in Uteraiurc 
are often interdi«:ciplin3ry and call for the use of Constance WincheHy 
Guide to Reference Books, a usefu! means of discovcrihg useful 
reference sources in history, religjon and other disciplines. , . 

The students were given a few days to answer thetr questions, 
uilhout any further help from the. Reference Librarian. A number of 
students dilisenlly pursued their question for several hours and learned 
a good deal aboift. reference sources in literature ^ even if Uicy did not 
solve their problems/ The manageable frustration of trying to answer 
one hard question turned out lo provide good motivation. 

Students listened with great attention vvJien the Librarian met the 
class immediately after this assignment and worked tlirough all the 
questions in about an hour, it was as if Houdini were sharing his 
secrets with a group of neophyte magicians. 

One of tlie most instructive questions was to **give a complete 
bibliography of the writings of the contemporary American noveUst 
Mark Harris/' This illustrated the comprehensiveness of Vie Natioml 
UniOff^ Catalog, so far as books are concerned. It also showed the 
importance of the various indexes to literary periodicals, short stories, 
essays, and plays. It even showed the unexpected usefulness of Readers* 
Guide, bccjiUSQ Harris wrote for the Nation early in his career. 

Perhaps the hardest question was one on the historical background 
of Virginia Wealth's Orlando, which Jed the student, by means of 
Winchell, into reference sources in history. The question read: *1n 
Virginia Wool fs Orlando occurs a description of a fair held on the 
frozen Tt»ames during a particularly cqld winter* List five winters in the^ 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries vvhen such *ffosl fairs' actuaHy^were 
held.*'*'* The answer turned out to be in Robert Chambers' Ttte Book 
of Days: A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities in Connection With the 
Calendar, Includifi^ Anecdote, Biography and I/fstori\ Curiosities of 
Literature end Oddities of Human life and Character (1906). This 
question may have been especially time consuming and frustrating, but 
the student learned a considcrabie amount about the scope and 
ajraiigenicnt of tiie many sources which did not give the answer. It was 
coniparable to Edison discovering all the many materials which would 
not function as filament in his incandescent lamp. - 

The goal of (his assignment wjs not, of course, to produce reference 
libnrians. If this were the case, then many more questions Would have 
Kvrt 3s!sigr)ed. The assignment did succeed in slimuiating students lo 
discover somethir)g of the wealth and variety of reference sources in 
literature* and il prepared them for iheii major assigumenl in English 
60, 
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This assignment was to choose a major literary work, cither a novel, 
a pocni, or a play^ and in working out Iheir own interpretations, to 
explore: (1) the critics' views;' (2) its. relation to the contemporary 
culture and events at the time of writing; and (3) its relation to the 
author*! Ufe, Students were asked to or^janlze all this information into a 
\scliolaily paper, with appropriate bibliography and footnotes. 

An early step in tins assignment was to submit their choice of 
liierary work^ and an annotated working bibliography. For several 
reasons, this is an invaluable leaching device. Fksl, it motivates students 
to get involved with their papers long before the deadline. The road to 
academic failure is paved with term papers begun two days before iheir 
due dale. A second benefit of the early \vorking bibliography is that it 
gives the professor enough lime to deal with difficulties before they 
become insurmountable. Perhaps the student is heading for bibliog- 
raphical starvation, because he has d^^ciJed to focus on a minor auiiior* 
Such a decision can be changed much more easily in midterm than in 
the last week of the term. A third benefit of the early bibliography is 
that it gives the librarians a chance to point students to impoilunt 
sources Ihcy may have overlooked. The professo/ is less lively than the 
Reference Librarian to be aware of these sources, because, of course, he 
is not workiii^ with the sources lull time. 

This third benefit of the early bibliography points to the solution of 
the greatest problem of our instruction: nonusc of the sources taught. 
Students in many courses have found that they^can gel good grades 
without using the sources they heard about in the library instruction. 
Since professors,' by and targe, are also nonusers of these sources, they 
tend to be uncritical of a bibliography which has appropriate length. 
''The professors' main concern is not whether students have found and 
used the best books and articles but whether the students have dealt 
adequately with such materials as they did find. No less a concein for 
professors is whether studehts are reading critically and not just 
patching together a mosjjc of materials Uom \hc library, Fo: 2\\ llv^se 
reasons, students and faculty have benefited from having a librarian 
examine the preliminary working bibliographies. We seldom do this, 
except in science, but it is clearly the growing edge for our prograin of 
library instruction. By rJow our rapport witli faculty is suJTicicntly good 
that we have not encountered mucli resistance. when we have olYcred 
this service. . ' . 

THE FOURTH LEVEL. THE SENIOR SEMIXAR 

Ihc capstone in a depailment*s course work and in the hbrary 
i O t\ program is the senior seminar. These senior seminars serve to 
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" inicgratc chc previous course work in a department and lo relate thij 
work to at least one other discipline. Students in senior seminaa ^ 
generally work on a major pupci on some inteidisciplinaiy topic. lh« ; 
librarians who work uith senior seminars do not give a lecture. : 
demonstration of selected reference sources, because students zu ^ 
/ working. on such ?i wide variety ot' topics. Instead^ we prepare lists ot i 

specialized reference sources and specitlc subject headings, much as we j 
do for Humanities 11 tutorial groups. For instance, a student working 
on the religion of beat (shon for beatillc) poet Allen Ginsberg wouH | 
be apprised of the JrUcx to Rclipous Periodical Literature and Normjn I 
Kicirs Psyclioanalysis. P%\xiu)lo^\ and Literature: A Bibliography 
. (1963), as well as the subject headings **ReIigion and literature** anJ 
'Xiteralure-Psychology;' However, this description is theoretical, be- 
cause currently (he librarians are not meeting the senior seminar in 
English, as they do in the psychology and other departments. 

the: o\&s//or course, shakespeare 

^ The Shakespeare course enrolls aU levels of students, including 
non-English majors from freshmen to seniors, and the library instruction 
for It ^does not depend significantly on previous hbrary instruction. ' 
Since it does not fit into the gradated levels of library instruction, wf • 
catt il a one -shot couisi. The reason that Shakespeare bibliography docs 
not depend on the general literary-, sources, such as the Oxford ^ 
Cofnpanion to English Literature' zni PMLA, is that certain speciaVi?eJ 
Shakespeare handbooks and bibliographres ^re so much beller suited ^ 
students' needs. Students can get an. excellent bibliosraphical start j*J>! 
by using Oscar Campbeirs Rc/2dcr's Emyehpedia of Shakespeare (l*>c>i^> 
and Ronald Berman^s A Reader's Guide (o Sluikespeare's Plays (l9o5>. * 
If ihey need something more comprehensive » they can use Gordor» 
Snuths A Classified Slmkespeare Bibliography, 1936-1958 (19631 Tie 
Librarian dwells on these iit his lecture-demonstration lo the Shake- 
spcarc class, but^ of course, none of these would be useful to student* 
in oihcf English courses. 

EVALUA TlOX OF UBRAR Y IXSTRVCTIOS IN THE 
ESGUSii DEPARTMENT 

Altl>ough the librarians' \votk with the English Department has neu^i 
been formally evaluated, almost all the signs ar^f favorable, .-yi ,o1 ih: 
t:D?r" English facuhy members, except one, continue to ajcccpt xVt 

z:!^.^ librarians' offers to meet iheir courses when it is appropriate, lii^ 
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\[dct\\s generally listen attentively and use ihe^sourccs taught wUhout 
iich further help at the Reference Desk. Such reference questions as 
Vy do ask are at a jnore udvari^^d level thafJ^tbrmeily, This is not to 
iV that the coHcge's Hnghsh mijors have aa adequate iinderstanJing of 
iibrary> but they are not^ly more canipeicni tiWaiy users than 
l ey were wheiV the program be^an siven years ago. 

COVRSt-'RHLATED UDRARTlkSJRUCTION IN WE 
' BIOLOGY DEPARni^NT 

This part of the case sludy will desciibc the program of libr^^ry 
r.i^truclion provided for biology students. A prime objective of the 
U;ology Dcparimcnt is for the student to develop the skills with which 

can educate himself. One of these skilh is that of using the library, 
\\)W, five years after our, program of library instruction in U\e Biology 
Department began^ one of the science professors could say, **Our 
introductory science courses include a mote thorough and successful 
training in information retrieval than we arc aware of at any other 
irjiliiution/' 

THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN BIOLOGY 

i Biology students^ both majors and no n -majors » begin by taking the - 
MAo-tenn Cencral Biology course. A popular course, it is elected by 
iK>ut one-half the freshman class, and taken ulUmalely by almost 
^Aothirds of the student bc^Jy to fulfill their distribution requirement 
ill science. In recent years, the course has focused on the study of such 
ivsues as ecology, evolution, genetics, and chemistry. Components of the 
Course include lectures, laboratories, discussion groups, and library 
^^xammations, each, of which is designed to meet the followinjg 
educjiional objectives, defined in terms of abilities: 

The ability to locate pertinent information, especially from the 
hbraryV ^ 

2. The ability to read scientific literature critically. 

3. The ability to solve problems by using scientific literature. 

4. The ability to conmiunicate one's biological invciti^atiuns, 

5. The ability to organize one's academic woik. 

■ These objectives cannot be achieved by the librarians acting alone. 
Iheit efforts will succeed only if faculty members teaching the course 
w committed to the need for their students to develop the abilities 
'Med above. With faculty support the librarian can integrate library 
^p.^^aion into the course, which is far better than trying to teach 
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library skith as an adjunct to the course. Such integration is seen as the 
key to motivating students to learn to use the lib/ary. If a siudcnl can 
pass a course on the basis of material he can get from the textbook^ 
lectures, and iaborato/ies, he will hardly feci compelled to use the 
libraiy. Therefore> if a student is to develop libraiy skills, library v^ork 
should be an integral and fundamental component of the course. Asa 
matter of fact, the professor in General Biology tells students early in 
the course that they will need to develop their library skills in order to 
find information beyond the textbook and lectures, to prepare for 
laboratory experiments, and to pass examinations. 

REFERENCE SOURCES AND UBRARY SKILLS ^ 
TA UGHT IN GENERAL BIOLOGY 

From their understanding of the ways that undergraduates can most 
effectively use scienlific literature, a faculty member and the Science 
Librarian developed the following list of reference sources and library 
skills to be taught: 

I. General types of reference books and some specific examples. 

A. Encyclopedias: McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science end 
Technology, third edition (1971). 

B. Dictionaries: e.g., King, Dictionary of Genetics 

C. Monographs. 

D. Serials. 

1. Periodicals. 

2. Annual reviews. 

E. Bibliographies. 

II. Periodical indexes and scientific abstracting services. 

A. Biological Abstracts, its organization and how to use the 
author and key word indexes. 

B. Science Citation Index, Its uniqueness and how to use U. 

III. The Library Card Catalog. Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary 
Catalogs of the Library of Congress, 7 th ed. (1966) is emphasized 
and explained;' much as it was in the previously described 
Humanities IL^course. This repetition seems unavoidable. 

IV. A general understanding of the relationships among the various 
types of scientific literature and the ways ihey are organized. 

A. Primary literature, which reports original research, appears ir^ 
joiirrtah 3nd report tiferature. 

B. Secondary literature, which synthesizes and surveys science, 
can be found in monographs, journals and annual reviews* 
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C. Tertiary literature either presents specific infortnation or 
pjovidcs a broad survey of a field for the begmner. It is 
found in handbooks, dictionaries, encyclopefdias, , and text- 
books, V ^ 

V. Search strategy. Bjsic search strategy m^^lves the initial use of 
encyclopedias and texts, followed by monographs and reviews, 
aiid finally a search of the periodic^J/indexcs, it also involves 
knowing where to start the process with a particular search. In 
addition, students should recognize when a search step is no 
longer useful, when to retrace a step, and when to skip a step. 
One of the -most Lniporlanl but unmeasurable skiHs is one*s 
personal mcdiod of search, 

VI, The analysis of a subject so that the proper questions can be 
asked of the literature. This is perhaps the hardest skill to teach. 
This analysis includes answers to such questions as the following: 

A. How is the subject defined? What fields are related to it? 

B. Is the bulk of information in the field newly discovered? 

C. What are Ihe controversial aspects, if any? 

D- Who are the important scientists in the field? 

E. Do scientists use certain organisms to study the subject? (For 
example: Drosophila in genetics, Plamria in chemical learn* 

F. How is the subject discussed by authorities in the field? Are 
there any confusing terms? What synonyms are used? 

iWE FOUR STAGES OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
IN GENERAL BIOLOGY 

Most pf the library insliuction in General Biology occurs at four 
stages: (1) in a regular laboratory period; (2) in the Guided Exercise; 

(3) . through practice using ^the library in Ihc library examiriations; and 

(4) thfougli the use of the library preliminary to designing an 
experiment* In the first stage, the regular laboratory period* a brief 
introduction is given to the role of the library in the course and why it 
is so heavily stressed in the course's objectives. Students also receive 
practical hiforn^ation, such as. how to use microfilm readers. 

THE GUIDED EXERCiSE 

The second stage, the Guided Exercise, was designed to lead the 
student through, an actual library search on a particular problem. 
AUhmi^h it is Similar to programmed instruction, the Guided Exercise 
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cannoi be completed at one's usual place of sludy. It requiies going lo 
Ihc library and working through a series of sleps which engage Uic 
student in llie appropriate search strategy. 

The Guided Lxcrcise is divided into three sections. The first hai 
students use. the); textbooks and an encyclopedia as starting places for 
library research. As students work atoi;g» they learn about and use the 
card catalog* tlie subject heading book, and an annual review* The 
second section is on tlie use of the Sciojcc Citathn Index and the 
library^s serials file. The final section concerns the effective use of 
Biological Abstracts, beginning with its key word index. Students 
follow an iilustration of how a subject must bo analyzed for key words 
in order to search Biological Abstracts, 

The Guided Exeicise is presented to students along with additional 
materials they will need. These include a mijneographed guide to the 
library's reference sources in biologv^ a-lisT of periodicals received by 
the library which are of inter^t-^fo biology students> and guides to 
Science Otatiof} Itulcx, Biological Abstracts, and Bioresearch. Inifex, 
which are available from Iheir respective publishers,'*^ 

The first library examination, wliich is the third stage of library 
insliuclion, consists of a single essay question on a specific subject 
related to the genebl subject being studied. Following are four sample 
cxaminalion questions: 

1. Discuss the factors that control the distribution of barnacles. 
Select a single species. Support your discussion with evidence-.^;o/ your 
opinion. 

2. Downtown businessmen are continually concerned with the excre- 
ment covering the outside of ihcir buildings. They, of course, have tried 
many things to remove the producer' of ihe excrement -the starling- 
from urban United States. Discuss the ecology of these increasijig 
starling populaiions and the problems involved in controlling them. 

3. Discuss five examples of possible exceptions to the rule thai therf 
is n: such thine as sympatric spectaiion. Define your terms and take a. 
position on whether or not you support the rule, ^ 

4. Document three examples of homology and three examples -of 
anotogy in the evolution of plants or aninuls. Is phylogenic ^lassiftca- 
lion the best way lo do it, or would a more ecologically oriented 
taxonomy be belter? Wliai are the adN^ntages of each? 

Students are asked to spend abiUn five hours in the library researcliini! 
the questions, and then, on'^llie basis of their research, to write a papet 
of no more than 1250 words. This type of examination is given four/ 
limes during the two terms. 
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■ The fourth sia^e ot library instruction, in General tiiology comes 
>aU ih^ ^use of lite libraty itv ^xivrinft^fital taboratcfy work. fStudcnis ■ 
^4t^ askej to pfcp^*f<^- fpf l'^^^ pfoWcni-by finding infornialion , 
kydnd wliaris preschtcd \n ilie text or IccUirc^ Thai is, llfey are asked 
Kv read primary liioraiure in orJer to familiarize ihcniselvcs with the 
^jckgfOu^ld of lh£? proib!cMn anJ any work aheady done toward ils 
solution.-*; X / . V. ; ... 

BIOLOGY MAJORS IN a{F!!,flSTRY COURSES 

sopltomore'or junior year, biology jmjors arc ex pec led 
fo take the three lcrn\^ntrodactoty chemistry sequence, In the firsi isvo 
^Wcms thete k some hbrary use and a modest amount of library. - 
insltuctlort. This instruction emphasizes the saine search strategy 
previously described, but it focuses on different letcrence sources. Even 
tihough this leaching of search ^strate^yM^s repetitious to the biology * ^ 
nUjors, It IS nevertheless fell to be beneficial. But even if this were not 
the case,- these courses are for chemistry students and cannot b^- 
tailored to suit biology majors. In the third term, organic chemistry, 
itudents havP assignments requiring use of the organiQrbiological chemis- 
try literature. Library instruction this latter cours^ partly consists of 
a scries of problems involving the use of the Chemical Rubber 
Company's Handbook of Chemisiry a>jd Physics, tan^c^s Handbook of ; 
Oternhfry, and the Dictionary of Organic Compoioids, Because these-. 
I 'three compendia are basic lo any laboratory work in organic chem5slry> ' 
I think that students should be thoroughly familiar with them. A 
I second purpose of the problems is to teach the differences between the .« 
t two handbooks, svhich represent the two most widely used methods of 
? o^fani^ing entries for tjte names or chemical formulas of organic 
{ " compounds, 

' Students in organic chemistry also receive a lecture demonstration on 
\ Chemca} Abscracts. This is liie basic indexing source for the chemist, 
{ and it i$ an alternative to Biohgicai Abstracts fot the biology student ^ 
I ^^ho needs informaliuu fui oiganic or biological chemisiry. 

j VPPm LEVEL BIOLOGY COVRSi:S 

5 Additional information is provided in the following upper level ^ 

^ Hology courses. 

\. Kcology. This course includes an assignment to evaluate the 
O al implicalums of a specific human activity, such as building a 
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pafliculat dam. The library mtfuction for this assigfimcrtt prepaan 
stuJv'ftii to use: (1) non-bjologicDl lileraiure, such as newspapers anj 
popular periivJicDls; (2) .cov«»irrnent documcnis; and (w^) , ephcmcjj! 
nuierial, such as statements is&ueJ by inJustrial management and 
conservation groups. 

2. Plant Physiology; Cell Physiology* Since both courses invotve 
advanced experWental woik, students are introJuced to handbooks and 

* compendia of laboratory techniques^ such as ihe American Federalioft^ 
of Societies for Experimental Biology's handbooks, Methodi of Kn- 
zymology and Methods in Biochemical Analysis. Also, since boih 
courses deal wiih chemicals, Ow/wca! Ab$tracis i% reemphasized, anJ^ 
students are shown" how to me U for information about a particuht 
organism. 

3. Various courses. Students receive short kcturc-dcmonstialions on 
how to use Biomearch huiex and (he CROSS Index and Systematic 
Index of Biological Abstract!^ 

EVALUATIOS OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTIOiW IN BIOLOGY 

This program of library instruction appears to be effective in 
teaching biology students \he library skills ihey need to continue theii 
self-education. Much of the credit must be given to the faculty 
members,^ who have shown students the importance of the library b> 
^providing' ctasT time for hbrary instruction and by making library-relate J 
assigjimenis. Students tends to develop a favorable altitude fOward the 
library, because, svhen the Science. Librarian meets the class^ he shows 
" them how to carry out their course assignments. Someone has said thjt 
(he three best ways to leach are '*by example, by example, and 
example." This leaching method is at the heart of our program anJ 
another reason for its success. One of ihe reasons that the authors have 
taken time to write this case study is that we believe others can Icaiiv 
from our example and can adapt parts of our program to (heir o\ui 
'situations. 



J A closed meenng- convened by (he Instruction and U« Committee of 
Association of CoUvve ard Res^raich llbfancs and the Junior College L*^f JJ> 
Q Scciion of the Amcncon bbruy A>socutmn at l3^e Amoiicjn Library AisocutK^* 
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ir,nual mealing, « June 1970. Conference/Horkshop on "F/)5lri»ctioft b the Use of 
'xhc College and Uttivtrsity Library'' at the I'mversity of Califor/iu, Berkeley, July 
1>-U, 1970. I'irsi A^^nuil Confereacc on Library OrientaiioJ^ lor AcaUemic 
Ubcaiws. al La&tecd Michi^ia Imv^i^ity, May 7» 1971. 

J. Gtfor^ S. Bonn. Tfjining Laymen in the Use of the Library (New Brunswick* 
Sl» Graduate School of Library Sance, Rutgers, ihc Scate Univerjiiy, J960). 
jU* Stale of the Library v. 2. pari I) 

>. Uni^^raty of California Acad«mk Senate, Sckcl .Cotnmiltee oft Education, 
fjucafiofi iJf Berkeley: Repor(s (Berkeley, 1966), pp. 44-4S. 

4. op. xify, pp. 1452-3. 

5. Daniel Gote, "Anacroi^btic Wizard: the College Reference Librarian,"' Ubrary 
Jofitnat 89 (AprU 15, 1964): 1688-92. Core, found Ihc available textbook* so 

! unsaiisfactoiy that he wrote hii own, which also tus been used at Berkeley: 
Daniel Gw, BibUogrGphy for Be^nnm: Form A., iN.V.. Appleton-Ceniury-Crofts, 
t9$8). 192.PP. 

I »"^lecced Conffrenoe Papers: July 13-14, 1970 ConferenceAVorkshop on 
^' Inilruction in the of the College and University Library*." 31 p. Available 
ffrtm ERIC No. tD 04S 103. 

T/ Patricia B. Knapp, The Afonfeifh CoKe^e Libfary Experiment (N,V., Scarectow 
IVeis. 1966), 293 pp. 

8. Richard Daniel Allick* 77ie Art of Literary Research (N.Y., I^orlon, 1963), ^76 
pp. 

9. Patricia B. Knapp, ^The Library's Response to Innovation In Higher Educa- 
tion/* Off/i/o/wij Librariart, 29 (1968): 146, 

10. James Cass and Max Bimbaum, Comparative Guide to American Colleges for 
Students, Parents/ end Counselors, 1970-1971 (N.Y.» Harper & Row, 1969), p. 
52S, Cass and Bimbaum rate only 36 insiituttons higher than Eailham College. 

11. The Hrst version of the lesl simulated a paper on the Vietnam war, which' a 
number of freshmen criticized for being too much like high school. 

12. Oaire John Esch^lbach a/id Joyce Lee Shober, AUous HUxiey: a Bibtiography, 
19/6-/959 (Berkeley, University of California Piress, 1961) pp. 107-8. 

i 13- I'nta Spring 1971 students tJsed as a te.Ntbook: Vitale, Philip H., Basic Toots 
7 of Research: An annotated Guide for Students of Engtish. 2d cd, OVoodbury, 
j Banon, 1968), Since this iourcc was at least five years o\it of date, the librarians 
* were moved to comprJe their ow n ^kde^ IfHroducticm to the Study of Literature: 
Baste Reference Sources in Ltiiy Library, About one-third of its 206 lilies were 
published in the bst five years, U sells for $J prepaid by cash ot check made out 
to tailham Coliege. 
' 14. Attick, op. cit., p. 224. 

15. For a full exptanition of the details of the Guided Exercise and ils 
Usefulness, see Thomas O, Kiik. **A Comparison of Two Methodi of Librafy 
In^CfUclion for Introductory Biology Students/' College d Research Libraries. In 
press. 

' \6. For full details on the experimental laboratory and the library's role, see, 
Thomis G. Kick, "it\i Rote ot* the Libtary in ihc Inicsiis^auve Laboratory/* in 
TJie (nvestigatiic Lit t:*'^ tor y,- prepared hy |^e Comjnifyion on Under irraduite 
Education in ihe Biolo^'K-al S^jertces* Panel on I he inwsugative Laborj<ory. In 
preparation. Ihe same arltcle is scheduled lo be published in CCEBS \ews, June 
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proposal (or a pFosrsm. ol, 
liirarF ieslryoilsn 



by Martha Hackman 



A hiafor shortcoming of American HbrariansJiip and library Ulcrawrt 
is the failure to provide criiicai retrospective evaluation/ /i nationally' 
f^tbliched program is often deemed, ipso facto, a v'^swccess. 'W/an>3if^ 
achieved national recognition for a *'$itccessfuV* program, few, indeed, 
^re the institutions that would forthwith consider abandonning or 
drastically revising a ''successfur' program: even rater are those who 
wuld acn4aily do so. 

California Stare College, Los Angeles, uti$ among the first institutions 
to provide library orientation and instruction by tclecourse. They have, 
for the reasons explained herein, decided to replace it with a different 
program of instruction. J re article which follows is the actual proposal 
for ctiange submitted to the administration: it was not prepared for 
external use or for publiciiy. It is essentially a request to replace a past 
'^success** Uith a far more difficult, less *'in,*' less spectaadar, but tnore 
relevant program. -Ed. j 

It' would be presurrptuc<{js *lo%xpect to find the solution to a 
pfobl<?m ^hich hjs pbiiued ^librarians for over sixty years. Since John 
Couon Dana, in llio ALA Bulletin for 1909, wrote about **Bojikj,Using 
SIcilU in Hjpher Education/* the problem of >^hat h3S come to be called 
insiruclion in the use of ilie library has coniinued its grim course 
ihrougli the hieraiure down to the present day. Now, however, when 
basic assumprions are beinj questioned. s\hen traditional practices are 
being re-examined, hope rises once agjin thai a wjy may yet be tound. 
My purpose is less arhbiiious than the solution of the whole problem; 



Martha Hackman is Assistant for liislructionat Planning, Jolin F. 
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but before attempting to make some modest proposals for revis:oii o» 
the piogtajn of library mslruclion at CaliCoraid Stutc College, Loj 
Angdes, I \\o\M to look at trjcJilion^) library instruction with, u 
possible, a fresh eye. 

At on^ point in l);e pJay Man^f/SaJc, hm Vm] Marat, the political 
extremist, says to the Marquis de Sado, the extreme individualist, '*Thc 
iri>portanl thing is to pull yourself up by your own half, to Wtv 
yourself inside-out and to sec the vvtiotc world wi^h fresh eyes/* h h 
from this radieal and uncomfortable position tliat i have tried to \ov\ 
at library instruction and at the assurtiptions on which it has uneaMh 
rested for so many years. I confess that i have avoided examining iJk- 
assumption /that use of the hbrary should be taug^ht at all-an issue on 
w-fiich J must plead a conflict of interest. Tnote, however, that there 
are dissenting voices* and that the attempt to teach hbiary use has becff 
called a collision course with futility. I have accepted, tentatively* ih: 
assumption that use of tlie library can be tauglU; since the fevi^ studio 
avaifahle are so inconclusive as to leave the door open for hope, I ha\c 
tried to come to grips, principally, with the issue of what should W 
tauglit, hoping that when this basic problem is solved questions of wa>i 
and means will fall into place, y , 

My method has been an yunscientific mix of reading, talking, anJ 
thinking. 1 have drawn upon the writings of Daniel Bell and JeronK* 
Bruner in education and on the pioneer work of Patricia Kn^pp ii: 
relating Hbrary instruction to the curriculum; I have, tqlkcd infomialU 
with Hbrarians, students, and faculty; and I have tried to sift and di^csi 
my impressions and to re-examine my own experience and thinking, 

TRADITIONAL LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 

Traditional hbrary instruction centers around the card catalog, iht 
periodical indexes, classification* and reference books. Somelimcs it 
incfudes the history of books and libraries or practical hints on 
~ searching for information. The usual method, whether itinvolvcs a touj 
or lecture, on fiim or tcIevisioD, consists in telling ihe j(udcnt what \u 
is expected to know and then requiring proof that he has learned w 
Sometimes he is required to complete exercises or other asstgimuMU%. 
often of no practical value to him and unrelated to his course work. (A 
notable exception is the Montcith College experiment under Patricu 
Knapp.) 

This arrangement seems to g/ve some students a sense of sccufJi) 
Having* Joarned certain filing fules» class numbers, and reference titk^ 
they fceJ more confident tn Ihcir approach to the hbrary. It is possilv* 
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however, that Ihcir. feeling of#sccuriiy is a false one, and th;it because 
of U ' they arc actually inlnbitod froin altempling explorations and 
miking idiscoverics": as they mi^Ju otherwise have done. Wc do not, of 
course, know. 

Other students, more active and rebellious, tend to resist this kind of 
instruction. VMiatever one may think of the student rebels, it is hard to 
deny that ihey have pointed up some real defects in higher education: 
the large, inipersonal class, the dul3 lecture, the lack of concerh for the 
ijidividual, etc. If hbrarians have not been included in these accusations, 
it Is not because they have been blame!ess. Too often hbrary 
instruction has served as a sort of Procrustean device for fitting 
students into a rigid system designed without consideration for their 
needs. The motives behind many such programs have had more to do 
with publicity, economy, or enhancing the librarian's image as a^ 
member of the teaching faculty than with the education of students. 
By and large, library instruction has been impersonal, mechanical, and 
above all, dull. The sense of wonder with which even the most blase 
freshman approaches his first large library suffers an early death at the 
hands of tlie librarian who insius tl)at he remember that abbreviations 
aie filed as if spelled out. Ready to explore and to learn, he is cheated 
out of the joys of discovery by being told more than he wants pr 
needs to know about library mechanics. No wonder the more rebellious 
L students dismiss library instruction as irrolevani. 

The conui^on student ptea for "relevance" in education is sometimes 
mistakenly assumed to mean a demand for that which is immediate and 
practical. Zen, however, may be as relevant as driver education, or 
perhaps more so. The word rc^cvafit derives from the same root as 
niieve, so that v\h3t is relevant must be in some sense rcHeving.'Some 
dotlnitions of rciicve. culled from the OED, will clarify the relationsliip: 

to rescue, succor, aid 

to make less tiring, tedious, monotonous, disagreeable 
to. make c5ear or evident 
to set free, release 

Relevance, then, may be relief from the boring, the inconsequential, 
the meaningless. \Miat is meaningful is percei^cu jb being immediately 
useful, or is felt as the fulfillment of a real need. In terms of library 
iristruction this might mean a book, a fact, a searcli strategy \\hich is 
applicable lo the task at hand, it might 3\so mean a concept which 
t^5rgani^e$ the student's scattered bibliographic knowledge into 3 
meaningful, pattern, Aln)ost certainly it does not mean a collection of 

^ J facts and titles which he is forced Or cajoled into learning 
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because sonteday, possibly^ they may p/nvc useful. This is uhj: 
trajilionjllv. he has been offeied. 

I Nvould be one of the last to urge ^.hat siutlents be allowed u 
dcierminc their own currieuium'. but in this instance. I feel, v»c nu. 
learn a lesson from their pica for '*felevancc/* This is that mcanin^^iu 
:jnslruction is practical, specific, and geared to th^- needs of 
_^siiJdenis who must wrestle with real and often reffaciory^ subjects i«' 
librar>' research. We rni)5t stop teaching' to an absuaelion callej ''fh. 
student'' offering him simphstic formulas which do not fit rej' 
problems. We may even have to modify our Irbrarianly virtueii o: 
thoiougl^ncss and efficiency and mikc room in our curriculum for tru; 
and error, serendipity, and oilier unorthodox methods of research. ^ 

A student once said to me, **l*ve wrauen a lot of papers. 1 fci 
books, lake notes on a lot of garbage, write il up pretty wnV. 
footnotes, and get a ^rade o^ it. Ji's boring. Bui this is rejl^v 
relevant?** \V7ut was different about his present project was that he wj"< 
for the tlrst time dealing with primary sources, grappling with problem^ 
of coUeciing fiist-hand infoimalion, silimg and evaluating and making it 
cither prove or disprove an idea of his own. He was no lon^^r ^issivcl> 
acquiring and transmitting other people's ideas. It seems lo me that v,^- 
have missed many opportunities to challengeyand engage students whf.v 
we continue Lo tell them how to use the hbrary. The library offe/> 
countless possibilities for vao'uig tli^ lecture method of library insimc- 
tion and encouraging siud<nt participation m Jearning. The lecture its^'lt. 
given the necessary space and equipment, n^ighl be greatly improved h> 
the judicious us^of audiovisual aids. Motivation, however, should 
be cortfu?^d gimmickry. The best nioiivation is still an interest m 
the material^^Stf and a growing sense of mastery over it. 

It is possible that library instruction may fill a need which nian> 
students dimly sense'^'but of which the)' aje not consciously aware. Ih * 
is the need ;o bring order out of the mass of bibliographic publicjt/o: . 
\s\\\\ which tl\ey are confronted. To disco\er that bibliogiqphy ha^ J 
function, a history, and a structure, and that lias recogni/abh • 
recurring forms, makes it easier to deal with an array of items >nIiIJ. 
taken individually, would seem overwhelming. Increasingly the studerr^ 
who come to us nrot^ncis of. the new elementary and seconJji* 
turriculums. They have d:alt from an early age with maihenuuc ' 
concepts and have encountered at ascending levels in the ^p.r^' 
ctitricuium the key concepts the sivu! sciences. J do not think 
need lu fear offering them btbliographic concepts in place of lists \< 
titles. 
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\t wc car\ succeed in mpking library inslruclion d "relcvunT* 
fspcrience I (hiiik we shall have brgcly solved our pioblcm. Wlul is 
nK*»iningfal is gbdly and easily leaiRcd, Although we know far too Utile 
jbout what skills we aie trying to teach* we may take heart from the 
v\jn){>le of a rural New Zealand tcach^y who, with a little coi))mon 
cino and a great deai of empathy, started. a revolution in the teaching 
<if reading. Disregarding orthodox textbooks* defying the educational 
vstiblishrttenl^ she offered her Maori children (lie words which, for 
fi^^^ons of their own» were n5eanin^M'ul lo them, and lUcy (earned.* 

All that a teacher can do, In fact, is to find what wilt stimulate and 
engage the stvideu; and then step aside while he pursues his own 
education. I believe* then, ihal we need to shift the emphasis from 
leaching students how to use the library to challenging and helping 
liiern to learn on their own; from general library instruction fdr 
everyone to individual learning which is related to reaJ and sivcific 
library situations- It may be that the term library msintcdon will have 
10 be replaced by one which better describes the new emphasis. We will 
also, certainly, need to re-examine our current program. 

WE LIBRARY lELtCOURSE 

The background of the library tnstrucdori progran^^at California Slate 
I'oUege. Los^ Angek<i, has been too well documented lo require 
fcpelhion here. See Clayton Brown's arttcle, '*TV or the Herded Tout'* 
in the Library Journal for May IS> 1965, and also "'A Possible Solution 
lo Library Orientation: Background and Development ot the Library 
Tclecourse at the John F. Kennedy Memorial Library, California State 
College, Los Angeles*' (mimepgiaphed). ll should be noted ^ however » 
(lut the dedication of many members of the library staff over the 
yearsi particularly that of the hardworking Library Orientation Com- 
mittee, has made the library a nationally recognized leader in this field. 

maintain this leadership and fulfill the expectations aroused by the 
»*nirenV program requites a cosUinuing rc-c valuation, especial^ in this 
time of rapid change. 

It is hard lo realize that the Tclecourse was conceived in the days 
before Berkeley erupted and begon what was to become a revolution in 
higher education. Since 1963 it has reached over 7,000 students, in 
doing so, however, it has offered ihe same fare to all, regardless of 
Jheir level of library competence or ilieir speciali/cd subject needs. Its 
methods has been that ot" telling and testing, necessarily sb since the 
medium allowed no means for student participation. It has been ofl'ered 
at times, convenient for scheduling the facditics, not always at limes 
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when ilie student could most profitubly use such iustructioiu In slu^t. 
\i has boon geared lo ihe m.iss approach and einphasti^c*; icacliing in Jhc 
sense of idling railior ilnn ihe process of learning. 

If, however, out aim is io stnnulaie i!)c siudcni to take resporiM 
bilily for his own learnini: we must lirst see liim as an individual. 
moans allowing for differences in hbiary^ experience and competence 
and focussing on his real and jspocific needs. Second, wc must allou 
him to make his own discoveries, With help when il is needed, Finallv. 
we iiiusl try to cncour*v:c. not lo stitle. the interest and excitemesif 
which could be part of library research. Ideally, of course, such a 
program would mean individual guidance for cadi student. Since this b 
obv^iousiy mippssible, we riiust try lo find rcahstic nicans of giving each 
student as much individual guidance as possible. In framing the 
following proposals J have tried to allow, as fai as possible, for the 
needr^of the individual student. J have offered separate proposals for 
each of three stages of his development. The first concerns libran 
orkntatlon, the second offers asshtaticc with bibliographic methods and 
materials, and the third devils with formal instruction in bibliography as, 
a field of study in its own riglit, apart from any particular discipline. 
Finally I have offered a few reconunendatrons regarding Ihe support 
>nd control of Ihe program, 

PROPOSALS FOR A PROGRAM OF UBRARY INSTRUCTION 
Library Orientation 
A, Program 

L The student with little or no acquaintance with a large hbrarj 
needs first to be stimulated lo explore and expand his view of the 
library and its resources. For liini I recommend a Library Handbook 
\shkh describes briefly and attracfively the scfviccs ar)d resources which 
Die Library offers. This would be distnbuied piimaiily outside liu 
Library (mailed to new siudcnts* made available in the Trident Lounce, 
roiU)sehng Center, etc.) as an inducement lo visit and explore. 

2. Once iri the Library, he needs help in orientating himself. Here I 
loconnncnd a self-guided tour following a marked path through rht\ 
building. A slieet giving a brief explanation of the major points alonj" 
the route would be provided. The student could take this tour at. J 
tinje convenient to Iiirn and proceed at his own pace. 

3, Class louts and lectures would continue to be available at the 
request of instructors. For classes wiinting a general introduction to ih^* 
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libtury, I recommend having a^dy a demonslratioa which focuses upon 
I pjrticular , topic und^ cmp!iasi/cs the vjricly of tUc' matorials 
ivailible. (I sec ibis as'^siniiiur in form lo the foujlli Iccluyic of the 
prcsenl Tclccoursc.) Given "live'' Ji fust, to aliow for changes indicated 
hy class response, il mi^hl, when pcffcctc'il, be put on tape and offered 
j!i J substitute foi the present Te!i;course. A libr3ii;m-instructor would 
iv present* however, to answer c|uestions, lead discussion^ or conduct a 
h\ci tour of the buildings as appropiijic. Tnis ptcparcd dj{r,o;ji;:rat:on 
v^ould not, of course, rule out the possibility of custom-made tours for 
special groups or purposes. To tfie cKtent tha< we are able to handle 
ilie demand for sucli a demonstration it mi^it be actively promoted 
and adYcrttsed among instructors of appropriate courses. 

4. 1 tecoimuend also that a laboratory library be developed to serve 
as a titodel of the larger library and to offer examples of the kinds of 
library resources iix the general collection* 

5, li is rccojmnended also that a workshop or clinic on techi)iques 
uf library research be offered on an expcrimenlal basis. This would be - 
open lo all interested ^students independent of any course or requite- 
nient. 

B. Responsibility 

A coordinator would be rcsporisible for developing the handbook, 
the sclf-guided lour, the demonstration, the workshop or clinic^ and the 
laboratory library, with the. help of an advisory committee .appointed 
by the College Librarian. This conmiittee, to be composed of librarians 
and representatives from the faculty and student body, would» from 
time to time, review the program, and would direct evaluation reports 
to the College Libr^Han. Librarians would assist in presenting; the 
demonstration. 

Amuance widi bibnograpiik Mvihod^ utid MuUilah 
A, Program 

1. For the student learning to use the library' for a particular 
purpose, eg., galliering materials for a report or paper, I recommend 
irvstcad of one comprehensive course, a- number of mini<ourses which 
focus or^ specific hbrary prohloats. (For example: how to fmd book 
reviews; locating biographical information; outstanding bibliosirjphical 
Works in a purlicuhr subject tVld.) These niiglit take the form of 
printed bibliographies or guides such as have been prepared by members 
■of the library staff. Presentations by means of slides and/or tapes might 
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be sel up for use where ihcy^ are needed; e.g., an explanation of the J 

Libiary of Congress subject heading list near the subject catalog, j 
Possibililies of coniputer^assisteJ instruction also be explored. 

2. Group presentations (lours, , lectures, den-.onsttations) for chsse> j 
wanting library instruction m specialized subject areas would conliaue \ 
to be offered by reference librarians al tlje request of the instrucior, \ 
The laboratory library* and a selection of audiovisual equipment would \ 
be available for such presentations. U is hoped that the librarians ; 
concerned would experiment with new methods and materials and take j 
the initiative in developing and pro;noting such presentations for iheit j 
own subject areas. " j 

3. The Library would make available special ttitorial assistance in 
bibliography and the use of the library, on an experimental basis, to | 
students enrolled in selected courses. Students with special problems in j 
tlieir approach to the Lbrary (e.g., fojcign students) miglil also he ^ 
offered tutorial assistance. ! 

B. Responsibility 

Specialized presentations and publications would be the rcsppnsi- 
bility of the reference librarians in their own subject areas. (In special 
cases librarians might be drawn fron^ other areas of the Library.) 
Scheduling, duplicating, and general coordination \VOuId be handled 
centrally by the co-ordinator. The committee would be available to 
1 advise concerning this phase of the program and would review and 
evaluate it. 

Instruction in General Bibliography 
A. Program 

For students or groups engaged in serious and extensive research 
(graduate students, honor , students, etc*) 1 recommend formal inslruc* 
tion in bibliography as an independent field of study. The objectives of 
such instruction would be to bring the fragments of the student** 
bibliographic knowledge into a meaningful paflern; to offer concepts by 
means of which he may organize and assimilate the mass of current 
bibliographic publication; lo give, Ihrougli the perspective of histoncjl 
bibliography, a glimpse of the uniiy of the scholarly enterprise; and lo 
prepare the student to understand and deal with new developments »u 
bibliography. 

Such instruction will have meaning only after the student has hjJ 
considerable bibliographic experience. Specific topics to be considercl 
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iiu^it Include the functions of bibliography, both historically and in ihe 
modern conk^xt; forms of bibliography (national and trade bibliography, 
rclrospeclive bibliographies, reviews of research, etc.); the future of 
bibliography (aulomaiion, information networks^ miniaturi/alion, etc). 

B. Responsfb'dity 

Tills type of instruction might be offered as one or more lectures 
\\ilhin the context of an appropriate course, e.g., a course in methods 
of research, at the request of the instructor. The success of this phase 
will depend upon finding faculty who accept and appreciate its goals. 
Responsibility for this phase, at lease in its initial stages, would rest 
Vkiih the coordinator, with the advice of the committee. 



RBCOMMENDAVONS FOR SUPPORT AND CONTROL 

In addition to the above proposals, I would like to make the 
following rccommeiida lions regarding the support and control of ih^ 
program generally. 

t« If the program is to be successful it must h;ive strong faculty 
support, and ifiis should be won through a sound program which 
commands respect. It is preferable to deal through individual faculty 
members and selected courses rather than' to try to present a large-scale 
plan at the departmental teveL * 

2. Support within tlie Library should have the broadest possible 
'J)ase. The program should jiol depend upon the whinis and enthusiasms ' 

of one person. Reference librarians would participate ^s part of their 
assi^ed duties. Also, a committee of librarians. witH representatives 
from the faculty and smdcnt body, should be appointed to advise the 
coordinator and to review the program from time to lime. The 
coinmillce, however, should have no responsibility for administering the / 
program. / 

3. Continuing financial support should be assured, since tlic program / 
may take years to reach its full potential. It is essential that the/ 
program not be regarded as an expendable "frill/* Space should b/ 
allowed and staff and equipment budgeted as part of the on going wo/k 
of the Library. ^ 

4. Control of the proj:ram should be centered in the Library. Wlhin 
the Librar>' it should be cenlraliicd in a coordinator who would 
schedule tours, lectures, dcnionslrations, etc., and take general re^ponsi* 
K.i.iw administering ihe program. . I 
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COXCLUSfOli 

I 

I( may seem that the radical posture rctonuneiided by Marat has not 
'produced correspondingly radicil proposals. Most of the measures I have 
rccoimnendcd havi\ course, been tried befofc. Bui a revolution is no 
Icss^ a revolution because it uses old forms, if it charges ihem with new 
spirit and purpose. ! venture (o predict that the revolution in this area, 
when it comes» will be less concerned with new methods and more 
with a realistic and empathelic relationship between the hbrarian and 
student and a clearer perception of their mutual purpose. *ThV. 
important thing is to pull yourself up by your own hair. . 



1. I -Tin refcriinp, of course, to Sjtvu Ashton Warnci's Tc<ichcr (New Y\»rk 
Y jiinon & Schuster, 1963). 




by Beulah Howison 



BEST COyf MhiuiSU 



For fhe reference libarion, the abysmal ignorance of the average 
college stutj^nt concerning even, the more elementary reference sources 
is beyond* reasonable belief. The richness of materials available, 
contrasted with student's ignorance of their existence creates^ in itself, 
an anotnaly difHculi to accept. Indeed, it seems unnecessary to accept 

ii. ■ ^ ^ ! / M " - , . 

The personal frustrations^ experienced by seniors and ' graduate ' 
students are evidenced in; remarks such as these: *'How was it no one 
ever told me about Chemical Abstracts^ '*!f I had only known about 
the American National Stgndardi last year!*'; and "Why doesn't 

/ Someone- tcach us about the^e materials?** These questions reintroduce 
the perennially frustrating froblem: How do we help our students 
beiponic more knowledgeable ;ibout library resources? How do we give 
Ih^m'mort. skill in their use?. ; I. * 

\n the pasi, \vc have felttiilone in our concern for these students, 

■^who, not brave enough to ask for help, never reached^ their potential 
because of their ignorance of standard, readily availably sources. The 
skills to use these sources do not come automatically. are not born 
with them, nor do we acquire them by osmosis. Awarenh^ of available 
research materials should, be a first step, followed by instruction in 
iheir use. 

How do we provide students the opportunity to discoveif these steps? 
The teaching faculty is always the Citiilyst in accomplishftig the first 
and often the second step. The student who works whh a professor 
who reads and ^ses the library is gradually led into reading and using 
Ihc library himself. 

About ten years ago. jusl such a professor requested instruction for 
her students in the sources of the research studies in experiniental 
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pbccs ejth objective on a slide as an iniroJuclion to the section in 
which; Ihe iiuterial to achieve tlys objeclive is prcseated. 

' This hjs requifod' some fearrdngcmciit as well as rewriling of 
objectives. Vniiuely worded objectives iivjy sound ^'great** on a sheet 
" ' labelled **Objeclives." When pJaced in juxiapusitian m\h the sources lu 
aid in Iheir acliieveineni. they may appear as sheer balderdashf 

Figure 1 (top) shows an example of one objeclive in Power 
4 Technology. Ttie student cannot become proficient in the use of the^f 



Ot.jective No. 3 

iKc learner should be able to retrieve 
f*€fcrences oh an appropriate Sul^iect 
from: 

A. S.A.E. Transactions 

B. U.S. Governrr^nt Research , 
' and DpveiODwent Reccrts 

C. Tcchnioal Abstr-act B-jlUtln 
0. Vonthty Catalog of U.S. 

Oovern^^nt P'jb i ? ra t i ons 
E. Technics I Digest 



Ob Jectlve #3-B 



The fcaraer shoufd be able to: 

lietrleve references on tn 
appropriate subject from: 

U. S, (SoveriTCfit Research 
and Ocveloprent ?^eport9 



Pig. I Slides stating objectives 
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indexes by lisloiiing lo the Ic^iur^ and viewing one scl of slides. He 
may lejfh a basic mcUiod tor locating fctcrcjicf5'--ut !cai>i he may 
become aware, of the cxislcnw of »l»e&e. sources. Skill in using these 
. indexes comes as a result of continued use. The slide sfiown in Figure 
i (bpltom) introduces the section on the V,S. Qovcmmcni Research 
and Development Report s, , ' 



, 2. Preparation of the bibliography. 

SelccUon of only b^vsic titles for the slide series seems desirable. Too 
comprehensive a hst may ovorwhehn the student and so discourage his 
even liying to retrieve reterences. Often additional titles are listed on 
the bibhogiaphy. A student who feels happy over references he has 
found by using a basic source may scan the bibliography for additional 
leads. Call numbers are given in the bibliography and those titles 
discussed in the sfidc series are marked with an asterisk. Each student 
receives a copy of the bibliography. 
*f. ' . i> 

3. Selection of an appropriate subject for a simulated literature 
search. j 

4. Idenlincalion of examples from each source to illustrate special 
problems. 

These two procedures need lo be treated as a unit as it is not 
. always possible lo identify references from every index on a single 
subject or oa*ones il\3t are related, Tlie subject should be in the area 
, of study as students tend to ignore any index that has been described 
unless the examples seem relevant. 

For this sequence, "Inlc^nal Conjbustion Engines'* was selected and 
further limited to '^Rotary Internal Combustion Engines.** 

5« Preparation of the outline for the lecture, 

6. Composition of the script for the lecture. 

Each of these activities follosvs usual procedures and requires no 
discussion. Story boards which display copy for each fnuue with the 
narration adjacent is a satisfactory form for the lecluter as this brings 
' nl of each slide before the speaker at the same time it is on 
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foods. As lliis was a small labaratory class, it was possible la give 
sludonls phoUTCopieJ examples of typos of ciiatiuns wliich supple- 
nienteJ Ihe books, indexes, and abstract iirj^ services which wore btouglu 
into the classroom, lliis locluro has been icviscd freqvicntly and is given 
each semester. ^■ 

This program was expanded to include other courses such as 
Advanced Food Science, Family and Marriage in a Democralic Society^ 
and' l-ainily 'llealtl>i^lnny of the classes were large and met in multiple 
sections. Providing each student with pliolocopied examples of the 
references necessary for. a simulated htcralure search was not entirely 
successful because, of the uncerlalnly of whetlier students were looking 
at the citation under discussioii. Time away frorri'the reference desk, 
and trarispoflation of these cumbersome maieriaK to the classroom were' 
also problems. The rcsuhs were encouraging but the larger program 
needed a tnore sophisticated approach. 

In collaboration with A-V personnel, a "pilot project*' was initiated 
to explore the capabilities of colored slides in teaching the literaluio of 
Advanced Food Science, Periodical indexes, abstracting services, 'govern^ 
ment publications anJ special books were studied, a script written, and 
the slides and tapes prepared. The first experience was So well received 
by both students and faculty lhat similar lectures were produced fur 
Power Technology, Modern Ait, and the cxpcrinienlal section n1 
Inorganic Cht'mjstry. The presenfations range from an h«^ur and a half 
to th^ce hours. 

In tlic course of preparisig now slide lectures, we gain insights into 
the techniques of producing simulated literature searches, A succcssUil 
literature .search appears to be the result of a skillful meshing of 
disciplined woik habits with a knowledge of basic and sophisticated 
sources- An attempt must be nude to show siudcjjis dial disciphncJ 
v/ork habits encompass: 

1. T!ie selection of a subject, wliich must be limited to accom- 
modate its purpose and to permit it to be defined in precise terms, 

2. The establishment of boundaries. Mow extensive shall the studs 
be? Total? One lefcrcncc? A Tivc-ycar period? Early decision is desiiabhv 
as il allows the researcher to chart his course and budget his time. 
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'3. The preparation of a word list which idcnlidcs the keys to the 
ip.doxcs. At this poi(U, fa\(^urc iiuy occur, should thv* terms oa ilie word 
Kit not be those used in the index. 

A discipUned searcher: 

I. keeps a record of the subjects used 
. 2. keeps a record of the sources cliecked 

3. writes coniplcle and accurate citations to use for bibliography 
preparation 

4. uses the index, if available, even though the arrangomcnt is 
alphabetical 

5. follows up all pertiacnl cross references 

6. develops the habit of using footnotes and bibliographies 

7. learns the meanings of abbreviations 

In creating a simulated search, providing a knowledge of basic 
sources or bibh'ographies is the next concern. What are the titles of (he 
indexes, abstracting services^ and reference hooks which will be useful? 
Wliere are they located? What do they look like: Wliat do they 
contain? How are tiiey arranged? And last, the desired reference having 
been tdenlificd, how are they to be retrieved? 

Our preparation of a lecture on the lileraturo of a field follows this 
general pattern: 

K Identification of behavioral objectives, 

lr\ writing behavioral objectives. Robert V. Maker's Preparing Instruc- 
(ionai Oh/ccfixes has been extremely helpful. Tor additional background, 
the repojis on research of pro^ranuned instructional techniques as 
reported in Research in l-ducathn were valuihte. James W. Tophim^s 
recent books in the field of insuuclional goals and insuuctionaf 
'sequences are interesting and informative. 

Each student is tiiven a copy of the objectives at the beginning of 
ihc lecture. The objectives must be undef>tood because tliey describe 
what the student s'lould be able to do as a result of the presentation. 
^* ' probable that he m.iy not assinriaie the sources discussed with 
: gj^(^"ciives desired, /\n exp-.Minient is now being initiated which 
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the screen. Our storybojrd sheets are 8-1/2 x 11 with spaces for thrc€ 
frames. Ordinarily ilicre ample space for^thc narration. (Fig. 2) 

7. Development of 'the content of each frame. 

At this point, the entire coiUcnt as planned fof each frame is placed 
on individual sheets. The requirements determine the foim-photocopied 
examples, typed copy, or hand written copy. The frames arc numbered 
lO'- correspond with the numbers on the' script and essential directioils 
are supplied. 

Slides are prepared for two types of learning situations: 

A. Locations of 

1. Public services area 

2. Card catalog , ' 



3, Reference books, periodical indexes, and abstracting scnices 
(Fig. 3) 
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4. Cuiical periodicals and current periodicals printout 

5. Files of older periodicals and periodical holdings file 

6. Microform room and equipment 
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Fig. A Slide UlusUating specific examples of index entries 
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Fig. 5 Siide illu&lrsltng example of abstract entry 
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; ffork Sheet throu-jh f2Z 

> 

i ^0. 'ijjO t-7fr- is the number of this report, 

i 
t 
i 



?1. The Pierce library o*r>5 O'* »^as access to 
y^ncsj' ^nAKJ coo^es of these reports 



I' You need to know the u of the 

report in order to retrieve it. 



Fig. 6 E3unipleof ^fcOfVsJieerj comptei€\l by students iluiin^ presentation 



B. Specific examples from reference tools 

1. Bibliographic citations (Fig. S) 

2. Index entries <Fig. 4) 
3< Cioss relcrenccs 
4. Abstracts (Fig. 5) 
5< hteut literature 
6< Bibliographies 

8. Organisation of the work sheets. 

Tlte woik sheets when con»pl^tcd provide a complete set of notes on 
lie: lecture. Each student should receive a copy at the boeianing, of the 
peseniation. An example of a typical item on the work sheets for 
W^i Technology may be found m Figure 6. 
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Completion of the work point al which ihc most 

difficulty W3$-<^ncovifticfcJ. ^■xpeiiencc has dcmonstiatcJ the essential 
need for work.sheeis: (1) ihcy keep the lisicner involved, and (2) Ihey 
provide a set djT notes for future use. 

The plan of siimiltaiACousiy complelinj the work sheets, listening to 
Ihe leciuro, afid^Viewing the screen proved untenable. The attempt to 
do this caused enormous student frustration, PatJSing at various points 
to allow . the work siteels to be completed produced a more positive 
student response but \vas very time consuming and not entirely 
satisfactory. Finally, each section of the woik sheet was placed on 
slides. The statements were typed in black on a white background and 
the blajiks were completed in cursive writing with red ink. 

As soon as the plans are in final form, a conference with the 
Coordinator of Photography, the Coordinator of Graphics and Mcdia» 
and the Staff Photographer to finalize production details is essenliaf. 
Both the overall plan and tlie individual divergencies must be ihor* 
oughly understood before these specialists can use their expertise to 
develop visual images to clarify and enhance the spoken word. 

Color slides at)d high contrast slides in 35mm format were used io 
visualize the serie^ content. Since readabifity is a most important factor 
in a projected image, great care was taken to eliminate exlrafieous 
material. \Vhere exact page formal v/as important, two slides were used, 
one to show an overall view, the second a close up of the specific 
entry. 

Color coding to add interest and variety to the slides was used iri 
three of the series. Highlighting specific sections was achieved by not 
applying the color to those areas. 

After the slides have been received and proofed (Pig. 7) and all is 
ready for presentation, the time for taping has arrived. The excellent 
recording voice of one of the librarians produced a pleasing tape 
recording of the first lecture-Advanced Food Science. Unfortunately, 
the tape equipment to advance the siides did not always perform as 
dependably as the narrator, 

Af this time, with improved taping equipment, our plan is to have a 
duplicate set of these lectures as slide-tape presentations available lor 
Individual or group use. Carrots equipped with slide projectors and 
playback units, are available in the reference area. These sets will be 
useful for review or for those who did not attend the lectures. 

Preparing a simulated literature search on slides is a very lime- 
consuming enterprise, llie lectures need constant revision as reference 
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Fig. 7 Firia^ inspection of siht€S 



materials are changed and expanded and as Ihe producers gain new 
insights. 

Lacking the professional and technical exporlise of first-rate audio- 
visual specialists, this type presentation could not be accomplished. 
Wiihout their waim* personal oncourngcnwnt the completion of Uie 
programs would have been much more difficult. 

As3<3>^ng our program at this poiju we cannot help feeling there is 
i'rcat potential for these simulated literature searches. Yel we are also 
painfully aware that the percentage of students readied through tliese 
lectures is still innnitcsjiDil. (The importance of the leaching faculty as 
a catalyst is still valid,) The statement by an art professor that siudenis 
produced term p'ajjcrs of higher quality after the lectures than had been 
his earlier experience ii .heartening. Heartening, too, has been the 
realization that much of the time formerly spent in showing the same 
basic reference toots to individual sludeuls, can now be used to better 
advantage. 

However, the greatest satisfaction has been in noting that whenever 
iU^*^ 'tide scries have been used, students come in increasing numbers 
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to use tefcrcnce inatcriah, often slopping to express their approval of 
tins new approach and the help it has pivwded th^m. 
With high hopes the experiments continue. 
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The pioblems, goals, inieresl, and support of a movement are 
Ihought to be reflected, lo some extent, by ihc frequency, sponsorship 
and loplcs of profe^ioiul meetings, such as conlorences, workshops, 
He A by the activities of major professictiai organizations; and by the 
professional literature. In this section we have two articles renewing 
these Indicators -Helen M. Brown, Chairman of ihe Convmitlee on 
instruction in the Use of Libraries of the American Library Association, 
examines the activities of this organizaiion; and Allan Mirwis has 
prepared a bibliography of literature on academic hbrary insituclion for 
the- period )960-r970.-Ed, 




by Helen M. Brown 



The opporlurily the American Library Association offers for pro- 
gfarxjs directed lo a natioii-widc audience conslilutes a major contribu- 
tion lo the exploration of libraiy problems of all kinJs. Tlic concern of 
academic librarians for the instruction of students in the use of libraries 
has been recognized by progian^s of the Association of College and 
" Research Libraries. Dxaniples are the joint program of ACRL*s College 
Library Seclion and Junior College Libraries Section in VVashui^ton on 
June 26, 1959, "Teaching Students to Use the Library," and the ACRL 
general session program, *'Effcctive Library Use by Students-Fact or 
Fiction/* ^ cosponsored by the ACRL Library Services Commiilee, 
Subject Specialists Section and University Libraries Seclion, in St. 
Louis, 1964. At the Atlantic City Conference of ALA in 1969. the 
ACRL College Libraries Section and the Junior Colloce Libraries Section 
held anofher joint program meeting on the topic* "Library Instruction 
for the Undergraduate Beyond the Orientation Level." 

The ALA Chicago ConJcrence of 1963 featured a three and one*haff 
day Conference AVitUiu-a Conference. "An Itiquiry into the Needs of 
Students, Libraries and the Lducatiiuial Process/' One hundred twenly- 
<wo study dLscussfOn groups offered participants the oppoiiunUy for 
joint aiulysis of the requirenients lor ineetino the * rising tide of 
students. Of the ten recurring conchisions emerging from the groups, 
one was **Fresh approaches must be made lo insnuciion in l!ie use of 



Helen NL Brown is Librarian. Wellestey College, \Velle>ley» Massachusetts, 
and Cliairmail. /\LA Connuittee on Instruction in the Use of Librafies. 
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libraries on the pari of students/' T1k» thinking stressed the need for an 
ap^iroacli at the national level anJ called for exploration of newer 
audio-vtsml methods including the possibilities of teaching ttiachines and 
programmed instruction.' 

Also under the ALA umbrella was a prcconfctcnve insiilulc on Newer 
Methods and Media for Library Orientation held in New* York City, 
i\\\y 9, 1966; it was sponsored by the ACRL Committee on Library 
Services and the Library Administration Division, Buildings and Equip- 
ment Section, Equipment Conimiilee» and cosponsored by the American 
Association of Library Schools, the Library^Education Division, and 
Reference Services Division, with (he support of (lie American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. * . v 

The first cohtinuing ALA activity on behalf of student instructiort 
was brought into existence by a school library specialist. The Com'' 
nnttce on Professional Status and Gfowih of the American Association 
of School Librarians had completed a survey of the kind arid amount 
of preparation given to prospective teachers in a group of institutions 
of higher education offering programs of teacher education. The 
somewhat dismal results of the survey^ led Mary V. Gavcr, jfien 
Presidenl-Elccl of ALA» to organize a meeting in Washington, D.C. in 
April, 1966 between representatives of ALA and of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. The meeting was called 
for the purpose of an informal exploration of (he possibilities for 
cooperative action. Despite the fact that il;e original intention had been 
to focus on the pre-service education of teachers in the use of library 
niateriats, the discussion kept returning to the instrucljon of sludcnis, 
especially colleger-freshmen. After the meeting, the AL/>fcpreseiita(ives 
suggested to Miss Gaver that an Ad Hoc Committee on^nstruction in 
the Use of Libraries be set up to continue this kind of exploration artJ 
to recommend feasible action. 

In her inaugural address, ^'Masters of the Raging Book?" delivered in 
June 1966, President Gavcr identified- as one of the major areas of 
concern during her year in office, "the area that miglit be bounded like 
a rectangle by the topics of recruitment, instruction in the^ use of 
libraries, library education and manpower utilization^.**' 

In June 1967, the Ad Hoc Committee brought its report lo the 
ALA Council. Alihougli the Committee believed it was presenting a 
report^ of great educational and social imports the ALA Council 
accepted it with only one comment! A ccnilcman from Toronto,^ an 
advocate of direct information supply to students, rose to declare the 
Conmiittce was on a collision course with futility. 
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At Jcast one recomincndaiicn of ihc Ad Hoc Comnutlce was. 
intiiicdialely implcnienteJ by the appointment of a standing ALA 
Kjvuihiltce on Instruction in the Use of Libranes. 

The Committee has as its function: 

10 review on a continviing tusis jctivilics within ALA on instruction ii> 
(he use of librjftcs jnJ to coordinate tiicm xvilh the activities of other 
agencies;* to rccommerJ activities to the ;ipprc|iriate anits of ALA jnd 
to encourage ihcii inipleoventution; to coorUinalc the:^^ activities v^ithtn 
the Association; to conduct ^studies or promote research of more than 
divisional conv'crn; an J to jct us a clearing house for information on 
^gntrtcant programs of instruction. 

. The clearing house lunction has proved to be especially important to 
Kademic librarians. The Coinmiilce has identified and solicited the 
kinds of niatcrials iKedcd at ricadcjuarlefs .for the ALA Staff Liaison to 
jtiswer questions and requests for information received in the area of 
mstfuctioh in the. use of libraries. These include lists of audiovisual 
materials for teaching the use of the library, rests of library skills^ 
outlines of courses of study for tcacjiing bbrary skills and ^ lists of 
references on teaching the use of the library. (Academic hbrarians who 
have Luaginative programs are urged to send pertinent materials to 
Agnes Reagan, Staff Liaison^ ALA Committee on instruction in the Use 
of Libraries at ALA HeadquartersO 

The members of the Committee have also received numerous letters 
from hbrarians setting up new programs and seeking information on 
Mrmovativc methods elsewhere By far the greater number of our 
correspondents have been academic librarians. ' ' 

The present Committee on Instruction believes that information on 
ihe state of the art should be disseminated not only horizontally but 
also Vertically. Academic librarians engaged in library instruction should 
be aware of new elementary atid secondary school lihmry policies and 
practices and of public library orient ^il ion methods, To this end, the 
Committee invited forty persons to a tuccling during the Detroit 1970 
ALA Conference in which the discussion xvas to be directed lo Ihe 
recipient of library instruction as he progressed ihrougJj elementary and 
iccofldary school to college and/or to life as an out-of-schoot adult. 
Background papers, in the areas of sclioot and academic libraries were 
presented prior to the general discussion period. 

The response to tliis meeting was so positive that Ihc Committee 
believes it has identified a service it can perform for atl Jibrarians 
engaged in insiruclton to 5^^udents at any level by occasionally providing 
J I'otuin for discussion during (he atmual confercrKe period. Con- 
r-Q i^y, a session open (o one hundred persons !»as been planned for 
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the Dallas Conference. The Commiuoc*s delcrmincdiy imiUI-typc librai) 
approjvli io (he pioblein of insinictioa i$ revealed by llic qucslians 
announced for discusiion during llie 1971 Conference: (I) is it possible 
to ar.ucuhite library in^ffuc,uoii among \\\c variou-i levels and types ol 
libraries ni a communKy?. (2) how cjn we involve teachers for the 
better utiti/ation of fnalerials and planning of library instruction? (3 
how does library insttuciioii affect Jhe coniimnng education of the 
individual? arid (4) what innovative methods and techniqjues can be 
used fgr niolivaiion and instruction? Out of the first one hundred 
applicants icgistcied for the meeting fifty-three were academic lib;ariahs 
; Keiii! Donis, the first vjce^prcsjdcnl, president-elect of AlA» who has 
been appointhig committee members to serve f>e<*jnnlrig in his tem> of 
office, has said more persons have voEuntccred to serve on Ihc 
Committee on Insiruciian in the Use of Libraries than on any other 
ALA conimiitee. This is probably a good thing, for with only one 
exception there will be a completely new memhcrsliip next year. Only 
the inconiing chairman, Mrs. Jean Coleman, has had one year service oH 
the Coinmitice, Mrs. Coleman is a dynamic school hbraty sf>ecialisi who 
will find (hree academic librarians newly appointed to serve wilh her 
Within the franje\vofk of the function of the CommiUee, they should 
serve vsell the interests of tlie college librarians engaged in instiuctional 
progfaiiu. 
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by Alba Mirwis 



This bibliography is an inUial attempt to identify all printed 
imitviats coftcvrnnig or sui table for academic library instruction pub- 
tUhcd bctvvccu (960 and 1970, MateriaU in four categories -periodical 
if tides, research studies and theses, general liandboaks and guides, and 
programnjed lexis have been included. An expanded version of this 
bibliography is plantjed, which will certain handbooks and guides in 
special subject areas inchiding ihc^Q publislicd by academic and special 
libraries, and audiovisual materials suitable for academic library instruc- 
tion. 

Periodical articles have been arranged atphabettcally by the title of 
Uie journal in which tbey appeared and then chronologically under 
journal title. In this way, all the articles appearing in a particular 
periodical during the period covered by this bibliography can be easily 
read. The items in the other three categorici are arranged alphabetically 
by the author's last name. 

PHRIODICAL ARTfCLES 

-^5/./^ PnOCU DIS CS 

Mjickcft/k. A- Orahjin, '*Rc3J\;f ir\striicvlon in modcin ur^ivcf shies.*' July 1969, 
pp. 271-79, 

ALA BuLLFUS 

BarUctl, Kcdtikc. * The Suphen^ CoUcgo bbrjry inslrUi;(ion program/* April 1964, 
FP-3IM4. 

A ^th RlCA V OOCi Mf:S TA 1(0 \ 

buM, l.lejmkf. *'Trjiriin; in bibliotujphy and iafottnation tcchniq^JCs for the 
So\ic1 MuvUnt.'* Ociok-r 196:, pp. ?974iH». 
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Indian,), 
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A \\A/ S OF UBRAR,)' SC/hWCh' 

Krislinan, A ''Inilijhbn of ficshmcn into a uniursfly libfjjy." IX^vmlKt 1962, p 

AssisrA\'r i.mfiARfAX , 

Ncj), Kcnncili WiIIudk "Trj)nm>; sluJcni.v in ihc use of a hbfory: some bjsk 
considerations.** Au:;usl I9t»b, pp. l£i4-I6S. 

AV iS'STRlCriOi\ 

Rao^ Pjljdiiviu V. "Ubraiy crienlalion: 4 mulCi-rucOia afpfoach at Caitcin.** Mj) 
1970, pp. S>-l, 

CAUFORSIA SCiiOpL llBRARIES 

Blumbcij!, \ ihcl L. "librjfy course; for tcjtdcis/' May 1963, pp. 22-3. 
Brown. Jeanne Y., .^nd R.R. Caritr. *'Mi\ well with media: individualization of a 
course on basic Jibrary proicduies.'* January 1970, pp. 92-3. 

CASADi W UBRARit:S 

GaUingcr, h'. Eugene. **Ofienltng ihc freshman to (he library/' March 1965. pp. 
390-94, 

Hanlon, Peter F. ''Needed; Mudcnt key to ubrary rc^uuices/' J:ir.'Ju:y 1967, pp 
270-7 J. 

Catcn. Robert J. "Library orientation on tclckisfon.*' September 1967, pp. 124-26- 
Doig, Judith, "CCTV: thv^ second year at \Vind>or.*' July J96S« pp. 44-6. 

COLLFOF A RtSFARC/f UBHARiES 

Alston. Annie May. "Tlie happy medium in library instruction at Ihc college 

level." November I960, pp. 469*70. 
Knapp. Patricia Blair. *'Thc Montetth library project, an evperiincnt in libtaiy* 

collcec relationship." July 1961. pp. 256-63. 
Mathews. Sidney *"A niitilury college vniliatci a library Instructional program." 

November 1962, pp. 482-S4. 
Holley. Lduard G.. and RolK*fl W. Orjm. ''University library orientation b> 

telcvisjon." November 196-2. pp. 485;9I. 
Josey. L I. "The role of the collcfie staff in instruction in the use of the librai>." 

November 1962, pp. 492-98. 
Hartz, t ieJeric. "Freshman library orienlatioij: a need for new approaihcs." Ma) 

1965, pp. 227.3L 

Priichard* Hugh C. *'Pre-aiiivat library instruction for college it udenis.** July 1965. 
p. 321. 

WojiV. Morca. "Academic library instruction.'* September 1965. pp. 399-400. 
Cenunp. IJairiei. "Can mjchine* teach the u^e of the hbrary.*' January 1967* pp 
25*30. 

Ronkin, R.R. **Sclf-guided hbrary tour for the biosciences/' May 1967, pp 

2n-is. 

Phipps. Barbara H. "Library instruction for ilie undergraduate.'* SepScniber 196-^. 
pp. 411*23. 

Lcwii, Mary Genevieve. "Library orientalion for Asian college students.'* Mj> 
1969, pp. 267-72. 

COLORADO ACAOhMlC LIBRARIES 

**Ncw approaches to freshman library instruction at Colorado State/' Winter !%f'. 
pp. 22-3. 
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l ll5W«jfrh. Ralph I ugonc. "Conlributiort of the Hbraty lo improving iiislruction.*' 

Summer 1968. pp. 15-9. 
''Orientation pfoguins in CoJoraJo acaJcmic bbjafics/* Autumn 19t)8, pp. 15-23. 

McCojiib, Rjipli \\\ ''Oiicntation and library iri^rnJctian." July i966, pp, 248-49. 
tDVCATlOSM. FORUM 

(jofc, Daniel. "Teaching biblioguphy to coUcgo frcihrncn.*' 'Novcinbcf 1969, pp. 
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The success or improvement of a program or activity, is believed (o 
Jepcnd upon tlic accuracy of the premises and infornialion upon vvhkli 
it is based Tliis section presents articles which review the research on 
instniction in the use of academic libraries; ouiiinc the .Council on 
Library Resources grant program to academic libraries lor m-ovative 
programs of instruction; and report on some of these Council-sponsored 
projects." Ed. 



SfSr COry AVAILABLE 

pesesfcii B m:m iDrspy ibsmsd 

by Patricia A. Henning 



According (o Kenneth J, Broug)», the idea of instructing students in 
die use of books can be tracijd to 1876;^ and as early as 1902, 
President Harper of Chicago a|>pears lo have foreseen the development 
of library inslructian librari;n^s: 'The equipment of the libraty will not 
be finished until it shall have upon its staff men and women whose 
entire woik shall be. not the care of books, not the cataloguing of 
books, but the givjng of instruciioji concerning their use."' During the 
J930's Peyton Hurt was advocatirig bibhographical instruction as a 
graduated process carried out at different levels throughout the 
undergraduate years. And yei, MiJIicent Palmer is justified in telling us 
in 1971 that tlie library prolcssion has given little attention to the 
teacliing function of the hbrariau. 

Although there is almost unanimous agreement that college students 
should be instructed in the use of libraries and library materials, that, 
body of knowledge identified as library science has. not been enriched 
to any significant extent by the application of scientific rcsearcli lo the 
development of general principles of library instruction. Periodically 
librarians have pubhshed reviews of the literature and conducted surveys 
of the nature and extent of instruction programs, but seldom has 
anyone gone on to define specific problems, formulate hypotheses, 
devise cxpciimcniii iu icm llidi li>pv.t!'.cie-i, a:iJ then 5op->vt on thf* 
findings in professional journals. There is no doubt (hat lack of research 
has seriotisly limited progress in library instruction. That hbia/y 
instruction practltioneis are eager (o utili/e whatever reliable informa- 
tion there is can be seen in their extensive use of (he Monteith College 
Library r.\periment. 

Our readers have undoubtedly noticed thai aln^osl every contributor 
to this conipcfidiuni has refericd to the work of Patricia Knapp at 
Monteith Collegw\ Various aspects of the project have been described 
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elsewhere in this publication, but its selting, objectives and scope may 
be unclear. Luckily, Dr. Ki>apjp has wniten a succinct descfiplion which 
is quoted here. 

The c^iabb-^hment of 3 new collogc uith jn avowedly e\fs!ritiiert4al 
proiium offers a tpcctji opporunily for 2 tvbury re<ponss\ Such an 
opportnniiy wj.s proviJv'd at \'kjync Stale University in 1959 uhcn 
Mcnlciih Coilc^e uas kVtjbU^fwd. The rnncr^iiy responded by assigning 
Pjfficu Knapp to woik wiih Q\i faculty of ihij new cotkg« in 

d£iiilck{Uf>e-{>brtrfot tibrlTy-i/jal^d as4Jt!/imcn(s in i cuhiculum of general 

cduoatio;i. Hhich crnp?t;!vucd iht goal of helping students jcquiie the 
capacity for ' independent study. On the basis of initial colUboraticn, » 
nrnpo^ol cjJlina lor liuly c\icn>ito cxpcriuicniation and r«:search was 
accepted by the OffKC of Tducation. I und> weie crantcd for a pilot 
project ^^Juc^l took as its research emphjsis an exploration of the r^alure 
of librjrijrt-fjcuiiy rclJtJcn^hips in the col?^b<^ralion, The Hnal report on 
the project included r^oi only ihe results of this research but arl^ft 2 
number of by-products having to do with vjrious facets of Lbrary -related 
instruction. Probably the nio>t sifnificani of ihc^c was a devclopnienJil 
sequence .of libtary ass:i:ninent< designed for coc^xdination viith genefal 
education courses in l?w soclil *c;ences, the natural sciences, jnd the 
humanities and CHtendini: froni the first term of the fre-/»ima,i year to 
the lltil term of the senior yea/. AUhouiih some of the assi^nmertts ^^erc 
used in the pilot projCLl, mo^t were not and the sequence as a uhole 
was never i!)]plcrnented, 

It is those by-products, especially tlK tibrary-relaled assigniDents, 
which have been utilized by hbrariaas throughout the country'. Appji- 
ently l)\e report has been ruined by pruciicitig hbrarians for practical 
information mi philosophical guidance. On the other hand, it has been 
vijtually ignored as a foundation for extensive research into the entire 
area of library instruction and its effect upon sludeni^i, teachert. 
librarians, and llie iastilutions in which they all meet and interact. Tlie 
report would seetn to be a veritable handbook of methodqlogy for 
research, a starting point from which to carry forward extensive 
expcfirnentatton. However six years have passed since pubUcation of iho 
report » and I find no evidence cf research activity to pa/aJlel 
instructional ar'jviiy. 

It is important to keep in mind that the pilot project phase (the 
only phase which was completed) of ihc Montcith Library Program was 
designed as exploratory research, Dr. Knapp and her staff undertook to 
**explore ways of inveslieaiing'* several general hypotheses. TItey were 
slated as follows: 



1. That the student is likely to ae*}uire library understanding and 
cornfvtence when his e\peiiences in the hbraiy arc funy^tioajlly tebted 
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Co lh€ objectives and contcnl of his subject courses and When this 
jelalionship is nude nunltcst; 

2. lhal {he ^ludv'nt's librjr> cvpoficju'cs can be so rcbted to his 
course work when hbrjrijn^ jrc involscil I'rom the bofcrinnir^g in course 

^ , planning. 

3, Tliat libfary stiff involvoiiicnl can sliniubte extensive exploitation 
of avaiUbIc librury fcsouicos in course work. 

4. Thjt v.hcn librarians arc clofcly invol>cd in course development 
lh€ix contributions, cspecijlly in connoclion with the use-of-niatena!s 
aspects of course content anU obioctivcs, will bo valued by. the faculty 
and will be impleinentcd in the curcscutun^. 

5, That hiost colk^ Icjchers lack time and many lack bibliographical " 
expertise to make the nio^t of the'bbrajy's potential coniribuiion lo 
teaching, and thjt providing them with bibliographical assistance will 
result in their making extensive use of hbraxy resources for their course 

t work.* 

The project did not result in a comprehensive set of findings. It did, 
however, enable the staff lo recommend methods of research, provide 
models for programs, and share insights gained from the small sample, 
studiies which were conducted. U is discouraging to tlnd thai during the 
. I960's when research was lavishly funded and when the Office of 
' Education listed integrating the library into the educational program as 
a suggested research topic, no project other than Montieih really 
.focused on the pfoblciiu/A few siirdies which test the use of 
computer-assisted instruction and programming techniques are inciden- 
tally related to the topic /in that they suggest certain tools which may 
be used by librarians. \Ve should not, however, delude ourselves into 
believing that machines/ are going to make the thorny problems of 
integrating instruction disappear. At best, educational technology may 
serve us after we have determined our goals, established cooperative 
working relations with classroom faculty, and trained library instruction 
specialists lo develop and irnp!cmcnt programs tailored lo the needs of 
each local situation. Notable as^it is, tlieMonteilh study is not in itself 
sufncicnt lo sustain an important specially within academic librarian- 
ship. Continuing research is ab^^olutely necessary. 



1. Kenneth J. Hrouj^h. The Schobr's Workifiop: KvchOtg Conceptions of Library 
Scrike RIfbana. I.Jniversny of llluiois Press, 195 J). 

2. 'Quoted in Mrou^h, p. .153- 

Pcylon Hurt, 'The Need ol College and University Instruction in Use of. the 
librjiV," ljt>rary {}Ui3rtirU\ July 193-1, pp. 436-4S. 

^. Paiiicia Jl, Knjpp. IJic Ai'jfcfuic Library Response to Xew Directions in 
Undt f^raJutJte L'JuiMtion (i UfC* Uubiualion t\o. 039 390j. p. 15. 
5. Pjiricij U- knjpp, Ihc Moftuuh Cofh'xe Library L!xpcruftcnt (Kew Yock, 
S O Pres^, 1966). p. 130 -31. 
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by PaUicia A. Hcnning 



The Coxincil ou Library Resources awards giartii to organuations or 
individuals proposing fcsearvh programs or demonstration projects 
directed toward the solution of library problems. The Council is 
parlkulatly interested \m the problems of research Jibraries and in the 
past has devoted considerable attention to the application of the new 
technology to libraries. 

President Fred C. Cole, in his introduction to the Council's 
fourteenth annuji report, expresses his belief that llie/e is "insuffjcient 
understanding of the important contribution hbraiics make to our 
society" and goes on to btanie **soine librarians luho) are apparenity 
VthoWy satisfied with their loneliness'' for failing to comniuntcatc with 
their associates outside the library walls. It would seem that an 
excellent way to increase understanding of the role of libraries in our 
academic institutions woufd be through invotvciucnt of students, 
leaching faculty and librarians in hbrjry<cntercd educational programs. 
And so the Council in cooperation with the National Endowment for 
the Humanities inviied several carefully selected colleges and universities 
to submit "creative yet practical proposals*' for programs designed to 
bring the library funlicr into a central tofe in the education of 
undergraduates. Ihus far rhe two organizations have announced joint 
grants totaling $350,000 to Brown UnivetMiy. Providence* Rhode Island 
(SIOO,000); Dillard Univeisity, New Oilcans. Louisiana ($50,000); 
Jackson State College^ iackson. Mississippi ($50X)00J; bastern Michigan 
Univer$ity» Ypsihnii. Michivan (SSO.OOO): Hampshire College. Andicrst* 
Massachusetts (S50.(XX)): and Waxhingion artd Ue Univcriuy* Lexington, 
Vicginia ($50,000^ The CouncJ in a separate action nude a similar 
$50,000 grant to Wabash College^ CiawibrdiViUe, Indiana, The grants 
4re being marclioJ by the msiiiuiions, bringmg die total investment in 
Ihc fivc yeai programs to SSOO.OOO. 



•**jj-''ia A. Ilciuung Is Chief of Reference Setwes, Drexel University 
lei, Plnljde1plna» Pa, 
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GiJncfally, ihe inodel library projects are dosionod to demonslratc 
w,tys in vvliicli the acaJccnic (ibwry can iiiovc tovyard realization of ils 
potential K>r cJucuiion und lejrniiiii in an undct^raJiiale environment. 
They propose ro do this by involving tficir public in the pfanning, 
dw*veIopnieni and impienK'nijlion of the program. Responsibility fot 
leadership in some cases resh with librarians, as at Eastern Michigan, 
and in other cases vviih the faculty, as at Washington and Lee, 

The most recently funded propruni, Washington and Lee, calls for 
haison professors from selecioJ depanmcnls to teach intensive bibliog- 
raphy courses deaJmg with tlie resources in their field. The other 
program in which course-related bibliographic instruction is a major 
component, fastern Michic^an, has librarians doing the instructing. A * 
comparative study of these two approaches might help to resolve the 
argument over who should teach subject bibliography- tea thingHiJCuUy 
Of librarians. 

Several ^6f the model library projects call for use of student assistants 
10 man the reference desk, prepare bibliographic guides, aid faculty 
scfliinar leaders, and provide liaison between the library and the faculty. 
At Brown, eig)i{ graduate reference fellows prepare brief guides to the 
hteraiure in their area of concentration^ work closely with professional 
reference librarians to provide in-dcpth service to undergraduates and 
attempt to link the library and teaching staff. At Wabash and Dillard 
undergraduate students trained in library use are CNpected to relate the 
library to freshman seminars. Hampshire plans intensive use of students 
in reference situations in and outside the library. This is another area 
where useful knowledge can be developed by con)paring the effective- 
ness of various methods of selecting and training student participants 
and by collecting data on the backgrounds and personal characteristics 
of successful student reference assistants. 

Funding of these model library programs has been interpreted as one 
indication that greater attention is being given to promoting effective 
use of library resources in institutions of hij;^her education. However, 
hbrarians who are optimistic about learning front the experiences of 
those partjcipatmg in the demonstration projects will be disappointed 
unless the participating institutions resolve to study their programs and 
. *poft objetlivcly on their successes and failures to an exienl unprece- 
dented in hbiaiy literature. All too oftcn» elaborately devised or 
tccl\nologK\illy sophisticated pTv\urams aw a^^noimced in the literature 
never to be heard of again. Progress reports are rare; death notices and 
^ „»ost nioftcn> examinations, nonoMSlcnt. 
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It is encouraging thai Hampshire College intends to develop and 
cv>nilucl Hs programs wUh a careful eye to tlioir iranstenbitity. By 
conducting research, sharing insiruciionai materials, and serving as a 
clearinghouse, Hampshire can cotiiribure greatly {o cur al) too meager 
^tore of knowledcc about how Ubrarics can respond to ihe needs of 
iheir communiiy. Hopefully oilier libraries \\M follow their example. 
This could open a new area of inierhbrary cooperation. 

In an effort to obtain up-to-date infonnation on the innovative 
Lbraty<entered educational piogtanis which are being funded by the 
Council on Library Resources, the grant recipients (except Washington 
ind Lee University) were invited to report on the unplemeniaiion of 
their programs.' The following articles represent ilieir response. 



!• The gcani to Wavhington and tjce was announce J after our deadline for 
fc>tici((ng mjftu scripts. 




\ 






by A. P. Marshall 



A real concern exbis among academic librarians for ihe lack of 
knowfeJge of library resources, often thought of as the educated man's 
itock in trade. Although reference materiah are selected with care and 
concern for the studeht*$ needs* many never leain their potential value. 
" There is an even more far reaching *^mension to the problem. The 
student who has no understanding of ihe avajlable resources and how 
they can contiibviie to his classroom performance is less Irkely to be 
motivated to do belter work. Much lime can be wasted when one docs 
not know where to look for information. The tact that bits* of 
information can be lerreied out from known sources provokes an 
independent feeling and instills pride as general goals are pursued or 
specific objectives of a particular course are soueht. 

A major concern of the Library Outreach Program at Eastern 
Michigan University during the first year of its operation has been the 
large number of students who have httle understanding of what 
librarians sometimes call the Vfvs to rlie collection: tven the use of the 
catalog can be batlling to a student who has not had the bcnel*it of 
t*sing or understanding its use while in high school. Though most 
students have used encyclopodTas. dictionaries, and perhaps a tew other 
references, tt.eir understanding of materials of a more sophisticated 
nature is often wanting. Sometimes his request of librarians ior persons 
he thinks arc librarians) evokes responses which ate unpleasant. Such 
experiences tend to **turn off' the noNice library user, who never 
realires his opportunity to develop an appreciauon lor what hbraries 
and librarians can contribute to his educational developmcfU. 

A second atid just as important concern was the evident lack of 
appreciajion by teactiing faculty lor the librarian's special training and 
expertise as a partner in the educational process. Librarians arc 



A.P. Mjrsliall is Director of the Library, tastein Michigan University, 
Ypsilanli, Micl ican. 
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sometimes .avilctl to speak lo classes on the use of ilie library, bui 
seldom aic ihcy dopendod upi)n lo suci!Osl nutcrials foi (he boncfil of 
students. Some teachers mAe very ht\\: use of library resources 
Ihemselves jnd are in no position to direct students lo librarians who 
can help, nor do they always know the best sources for particular 
information. This failure to accept librarians as partners sometimes finds 
teachers caieeori/Jna these piofcssionals as somewhere above a clerical 
employee but beneath a teacher. 

Some librarians who were assigned to oversee Ihe development of the 
collection in a particular subject area knew little about goals and 
objectives of departments, nor did they understand itidividual teaching 
meiliods. Only a few teachers were known to hbrarians, eV'en by nijme. 
Unless teachers found the ilme^to visit the library and make themsckes 
acquainted, they remained strangers. This situation tended to cause 
librarians to remain isolated and to feel (hat they were not appreciated 
by their teaching colleagues, ^ 

Since librarians have enjoyed full and complete faculty status and' 
rank for several years, only the gap between the theoretical and the 
practical had to be brid^red. Approximately one-third of the library 
faculty members hold double ni3Ster*$ decrees, with another one-lhird 
having some proficiencies in one or more subject fields. Operating on 
the divisional system, each librarian was assigned to cooperate with 
faculty in one to three subject areas in collection development. The 
institution of a 'Library Outreach Program concept was primarily a job 
of selling teachers on the uiiliwiion of librariaps' ability and fraining, 
and strengthening the clerical staff to relieve librarians to work more 
closely with teachers. 

The program as organized lias five major objective5: 

1. Prc^vidiDg every student the opportunity of understanding basic 
library resources and their uses in* the lacilitation of learning. 

2, txploralion of methods for helping students to acliieve the 
greatest underslsndinc of basic library resources. 

3. Identification of contributions which librarians are prepared to 
make for the benetlt of teaching laculty so that lite learniru' 
experiences of students might be enhanced, and cooperation iti 
iheir attainment promoted. 

4, Rccoi:niiion and demonstration of the part librarians are pfcp^tcd 
to play in the motivi.uion of students through knowledge of the 
use of library resources. 

Two libraruns are presemty assigned lo work in the Library 
Outreach Program with primary responsibilities for orientation ot 
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iicshmaii artJ sophomore siuJenls. Meanwliile, all prolcssionjt libiarijns' 
jre being urged to spoud as much time as ,p<.^ssible veiling with 
tndtvjJual Ijcuhy members, JttenJiii^ Jcjxunnenial ruv^iii^s, and lejrn- 
itig as nujch as possible jbout leachei-csiablislied goaU jnJ dcparlnTOiual 
I'bjectives. Orienianoi^ Ijbu/uns are cneourj^jcd lo meet as nuny classes 
as possible, particularly on i\w freslunan and soplionKnc kvels. 
requests become e\ce5.sive, or wUea the classes to. be met are in the 
upper division, other librarians are requested to make these appoint- 
ments. In the meantime, etYoils ;3re being made to strenglhen the 
number of clerical employees and library teclvnicians to relieve profes- 
^ionals for more prolessional responsibihties. . 

Another objective Je\eloped as the program got tJnJer way. Instead 
of talking to students in a general way about hbrary resources, all talks 
lo students are geared to current assignments. \Wxcn a teacher assigns 
students lo write brief themes on "Air Pollution'' or "Primitive 
Religions,** each student in the class is provided' with a guidcsheet 
uhich suggests the major sources through whicli bibliographical materials 
may be found, Usually they were directed lo the card' catalog with 
suggestions of subjects under wliich to look. The next source might be 
tlie encyclopedias* particular attention being called to the differences in 
levels Of of the depth of sul)jeci matter. NJajor periodical indexes might 
then be listed with sug^-esied subjects un^$r which to look. Above all. 
It is suggested that any UitTicullies can be resolved easily if the student 
seeks help from one of the professional librarians. Believijig tliat 
knowledge of the librarian's name will encourage liie student, this is 
always provided, along with information about his avjilabilily. 

To support this concept of Orient3tior\ and Outreach, a grant was 
sought and received t'rom the Council on Library Resources and the 
National tndowment for the llutnaniiies. The grant for 550,000 over a 
five-year period stipulates a matching sum from the University. 

Since, the program be^ijn in September 1970, 196 Individual lacully 
numbers have received persi>nat visits from orientation librarians. Several 
rneelings with groups of t'acuUy have resulted t'rom conierences with 
teaching department heads to have the program explained. Many more 
teachers Dre now consulting with iibrariaiis about assignments, eliciting 
their suggesiiofis for new materials to be used. T lie number of 
'aviiations received for librarians lo appear before classes has increased 
by approximately 200 peraNU. Iweiiiy study guides have been prepared 
'ftbuted to almost 4,t)0O students, the majority of which were 
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The tolal effect h;is been an increasing awareness by librarians" of 
their professional responsibilities as opposed to the non-professional or 
busy work wliich oiien occupies too much of ihoir !iine, Re-cvalualions 
of daily respv)nsibiluies have brouiihl increased demands for non- 
profession;il assistance. Teaching fjcuUy are developing a new respect 
for tiie training and expertise of library faculty amd are relying to a 
greater extent on the assistance they are prepared to give. It is believed 
that with the continuance of this piograin the standing of librarians 
within the educational framework will be enhanced and their role is 
educators will be more appreciated. 

The ultimate beneficiaries are the students. Efforts are being made to 
identify those with problems so that librarians may demonstrate their 
concern and ability to provide guidance and assisiance-which hopefully 
result in better performance and the development of life-long, beneficiil 
habits. 
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by Connie F, EvwrJ and 
Charles C. Waddiiigton 



f?psT copy Awiweir 

"As far OS your libiary tifc is concerned, the Rock may never be the 
wmc again." This is (he import of one poster at Brown University's 
Rockefeller Library and pari of the publiviiy picture fo: the ycar^old 
Reference Fellow Project funded by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and the Council on Library Resources. With four years of 
(he program ahead» hbt^thr^s and students are making discoveries that 
presage important changes Jn reference paiteinsjjycf:c by 1975, A recent 
undergraduate survey is helping current analysis of the pfoject* and it fs 
the purpose of this paper to describe it and interpret some of its 
findings.* Before this can be done, ii is essential to provide some 
background for the program. 

Most universities and colleges work toward more frequent, skdicd 
undergraduate use of their libraries by providing the most r.cnerous, 
cfficienl service they can afford. In an effort to acceierale in-dcpih use 
of its hbraries by this sogmenl of the community, Brown has designed 
a plan of bringing advanced graduate studct\ts/ veterans of intensive 
sumniCf training in reference work, injo contact wiih the undergraduate 
library user. The graduate's combined knowledi^e of a panicular subject 
and the tccl)ni^|ues of research' equip him to advise the yousiger 
student. 



* Mrs. Evrard is a Reference Librarian and Coordinator of ihe Reference 
Fellow Program at Brown Unncrsiiy. Mr. NVaddinglon is Assistant 
Director of l.ibtanes at Brown linivcrsuy* Providence, R.L 
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\n the Slimmer of 1970* eighr such ''reference feilows*' wctc 
iiisiructcd by profcssioiul staff wiihui Urown tibtaries. With ?ho advent 
of the jcjdcaiic year, they nssunicd posts at fcference desks nine hours 
per week, spending an addmonal six in licjiM^n work linking ilioit 
particular departments with the library. Kach pioduced'a brief guide to 
the literature in his majof field and these aiiractive booklets ace (m 
and.TCadily available to all patrons. 

Since awareness of such an mnovuiion is basic to current and future 
use, the decision was made to survey the pipub^icn toward v»hich the 
projeci was aimed. The reference fellows and those directing the 
pro^iram wanted to know how well their publicity efforts had 
succeeded. Had the undergraduates and faculty read the two news- 
ieitcis, seen il^e posters and flyers, or heard the annoiancemcnis? Aside 
from providine^ iniomunon about knowledge of the reference fellows 
and actual use of their services, ii was thought that this pilot survey 
would help identify certain characteristics of undergraduate library ujeis 
and rton^vscTS. Arjned wjih a better' understandiif^ of ihe current library 
habits of moie than 4,000 , students, planners could look ahead lo 
better allocation of the fellows, changes in pubficiiy techniques, or, 
perhaps, radical changes in the structure of the program. 

As the simplest method of obtaimnc. a random sample, the data 
pfocessmc department at Brown autonuiicaliy selected the name of 
every fifteenth undergraduate and prmted two address labels To 
encourage wide response, questions were hmiied to seven and a siuiple 
checklist format w^s used; (See Appendix) No stamping or addrcssinii 
wai 'required of the respondents since intercarnpus mail was used, A 
week tollowine the ininal mailfng in April 1971, a second mailing was 
sent 10 non-iespondents. By May I, a vigorous telephone campaign 
brought responses«i*by S3 percent of the sample, a level assuring'a hich 
degree of confidence in the represciUative nature of the answers. 

To determine the reliability of the sample to the universe of 
•undergraduate slud'*n:s from wh;ch the sample was drassn, the percent- 
ages of students in each class of the respondents of the ?anrp!e were 
compared to the percentages of stuJciits in each class of the 
undergraduates at Brown University. Tables - 1 and II denote the 
perccni3^:es cf each class in the sampje and universe. 
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FREQUENCY OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENIS 
IN BROUN UNIVERSITY BY CLASS^ 



Number of 

Ctoss Students Percentage 

Freshman 1113 27.55 

Sophomore 998 24,72 

Juaior 915 22.65 

Senior 10)3 25.08 

Tota^ . 4039 100.00 

* Source: Computer fite, Data Processing Division, Brown University 



TABLE 2 

FREQUENCY OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
IN POLLED SAMPLE BY CLASS^ 



Number of 

Cbss Students percentage 

Freshman , 58 25.77 

Sophomoie 65 28.88 

iuniof 55 24.44 

Senior 4? 20.88 

Toloi 22S 100.00 



Source: Poll of 6,6^, raadom sample undcrgradujtos^ Brosvn Uaivcrsily, 
Table represcms the S3"c which responded. 




,jare lesi yields a figure of 4.85 (3 D>\) showing that (he 
-re beiwcen sample and universe is not sv:mfKam. Smce separate 
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computer files ate mjintained for. male and female sludcnts, percentages 
of each sex in the sample are ideniical to those in the u/iivc/sc. 

In obt;jining an overview of libraiy use, it \vas found thai 74 percent 
of the sample used the library at least once or mote a week, the 
fcmaining 2£> percent , reporting less frequent vse or no use al all 
Twenty-eight percent of the polled students stated thai they were there 
almost every day. No trend toward heavier use of the hbrary wiih 
advanced years ia college was discernible.^ A specific definition of the 
term ''use*' was not made for the purposes of the poll and, therefore, 
it could range in meaning from **study hall use** to that including tong 
term withdrawal of books and honors iliesis research- A major purpose / 
of this poll was to investigate those numbers v^ho were directly exposed^ 
to more permanent forms of publicity about the program simply ^y 
entering the library. 

Questioned about their use of the professional reference hbrarians. 
29 percent of the students reported use of (his staff three times or 
more, while 32 perceril had never availed themselves of this service. 
More than 46 percent of the undercraduales requesting help of the 
reference librarians quiie--Trtrt3Ti^ly were" majoring in humanities*, how- 
ever^ humanities was clauned at a major by only 32 percent of the 
respondents. , * 

Pubhciiy of one kind or another regarding the Reference Fellow 
Program reached 58.7 percent of the students, but although this fairly 
large number were aware of the fellows only 9 percent had consulted 
them.' If this percentage projected to encompass the entire Browts 
undergraduate community, we can s;iie that the senices of the 
reference fellows were used by about /3^0 individuals in the course of 
the academic year. Sinte this showing does not indicate that the 
program has had a major impact on students' hbrary behavior in its 
initial year, it is appropriate to surges! a composite of reasons. 

Publicity may have simply informed but failed to exert any impetus 
for action on the part of Bro^^n students. It does lake a certain 
amount of eflori to inqiiire dboui the schedule of the particular 
reference fellow in cne's field of mierest and then arrange to confer 
wiih him. TalUes of conferences kept by the t'ellows all tended to show 
an increase in student visits as the montlis went by and. therefore, nuy 
indicate thai a new program simply needs to gain mumenturn. Ail those 
who did use grjduate student services were p;j(rons of the hbrary at 
least once a week and had consulted the professional reference 
librarianf from lime to lime. Apparently, frequency of use of lh< 
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library encoura^^js greater knowledge of »ls bencrus, including innovative 
prognms. One basic quesUan is %vhollicr it is possiWe Xo bting the core 
of undefgradiuies with least rie^uen^ libiaiy use to a hi'^ber level by 
any Hbrary-iniUatcd means, 

it will be the task of the incoming group of reference fellows and 
those guiding them to reach the students who are totally 

tinaware of this specialized assistancv* and invite ihem lo inike a change 
in Iheir academic hfc. Some less uadiiional toims of publicity may be 
ncccssaTy. The reference fellows themselves may need to seek out jLhcir 
clientele actively and infoimally. Next year's poll will tiiake an 
inter.estmg comparison with this one, 

1. AcknowlcJiiw'meni is injiic to Mrs, Elizabeth Schumann. Rockcfeilcr Library 
Referent:* fX;pirtrnent, for suggcsUnj: llic poll. 

2. This- finding mjy be contrasted wirh that of Corhum Lane at ihc Unlveisily of 
Dctauarc in a poW of library uscn ukc.T in 1965. Ho found th^l icr\ioi$ were the 
heaviest users* wUK dccrcjsirtij ujt; down to the freshman class. Coti <Jt Res, Libs., 
hly, 1966. p. 27S, 



' APPENDIX 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

(I) My field of concenUatton is 

humaniiies (J ^ 

social science [ j 

physical science [ 1 

bioJogtcal scicwcv [ ] 

{2) I use the library 

almost everyday ( J 

once or more a week ( J 

once or more a month ( J 

almoM never ( ) 

(.1) ! have asked the reference librarians for assistance 
three limes or more ( ) 
oac« or twice j j 

never ( j 
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(4) I have Iieard of the graduate reference fellow progran) 

YES I ) NO ( ) 

(5) 1 have asked one of llie ciglit reference fellows for assistance 

more than once ( J 
once [ ] 

never i [] 

(6) >\fter graduation 1 intend to 

\ attend graduate school I ] 

enter military service [ ] 

begin a job [ j 

other ( 1 

(7) Year in college 

(8) SexM ( J F [ I 

NAME 




by Robert S. Taylor 



' Ihmpiliirc College at Amherst, Massacluisells has received a matching 
grant from tl\e National IlnJowment for the Humanities and (he 
Council on l.tbury Resources for a five-year program to develop 
methods of orienting the Jibrury to tlie user. The purpose of this 
program is to create ati environment which encourages both a change in 
library slyle and priorities, and concomitantly, a change in the patterns 
of library use. To accomplish this object ive» several interrelated activiiics 
are projected, a!l of whicfi assume extensive student participation. They 
are: 

1, investigation of what users do and do not do in libraries 

2, a greatly expanded orientation program, designed for selfhelp by 
the user and uliUzing all media as necessary 

3, a program aimed at developing student reference assistants for 
service both in and outside, the library. 

We expect our activities to result in three '^products": 
. 1: a range of ^'software/' spccificaUy^ video tape, fibn, slides, and in 
^ limited form, computer programs, in support of a wide range of 
user needs, usable in differer^f libraries 
7. an operating library in which an effort has been made to make 
. , tt pervasive throughout the campus and which will serve as a 

model fcr other libraries 
3, an informal clearinghouse for information on similar efforts. 

BACKGROUND A\D FfULOSOPnV OF liAMPSHlRC COLLEGE 

Ham/^^hire College is a new, independent, experimenting fibers! arts 
college which opened for Sludcnls in September 1970; it is intended 
specillcilly as a national pilot enterprise for innovations in American 
higher education, llampsliirc was brought into being through the' 

Robert S. laylor is Due^iior of the Library Center^ Hampiliire College, 
Amheist, Massachusetts. 
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inilijiivc or facully and adminisiraiive leaders of foui institutions m (he 
l'i»ntuviicui Vulloy of Mas.s:jcliusetls: Anihcrsl, MouiU llolyoke, and 
Snuiit Colkvci. and ilic L'nivcrsiiy of MassacluiscUs. 

\i is the fCaiili of planmiy bogun in l*)5S» and its establishnnenl was 
jppjovcd by ilie trustees of its fom nojghbo/ing jnshtutions. 

Hjinpshire plans to have a student body o\ approximately 1,500 by 
ihc middle of \hc 1970'5, and may expand in lime to 3,000 students. 
Itic iuitoiy and cliaractcr of the early piatmtfig fur Hampshire College 
;ne detailed in Working Paper Number One, The Making of a College, 
by I ranklin Pjilerson and Charles R. Lonijsworlh (Cambridge: The 
M.l.T. Press, I9t.>6), and arc brouglM up-lo*dite in the first Hampshire 
Colleee catalog finished in )he Spiing of 1970. These volumes, which 
elabi^ratc the intentions of Uampsiiite College, ate not considered static 
blviep!ints, but a thorough approximation of all aspects of the College's 
planning. 

Hampshire College is exphciily designed to serve as a source of 
innovation and demonstration for American undergraduate education. 
The implications of thts fact are threefold. First, while determined to 
avoid the kind of ^'laboratory school" role whicli so often compromises 
tfio institution's primary responsibility for its own students, Hampshire 
intends to develop and conduct its proirrams with a careful eye to their 
iransferability: many of the lessons learned sl^iould be appbcabJc to^ 
other settings. Second^ the College will develop new techniques for 
utstitutional self^valuation, so Uiat its experimenting character docs not 
dis>ohe into just one ntore narrov^S rigid 'Vxpcrimenlar' orthodo.xy. 
Third, through a continuing series of conferences* consultations, and 
pvibhcations, Ibmpshirc will solicit othci reWv^ni experience and make 
widely known the results and review of its own efforts. Tlie subtitle of 
.Wkifjg of a Ct)//ryf'' -Working Paper Number One-implies a series 
of monograplis dealing with different aiid successive aspects of the 
College's life as it unfolds. 

VIE mSWSUlRi: COILHGE LIBRARY CENTER 

The challenge for tfte Hampshire College Library Center is the 
crcaiKnn of a new institution merging the best of tiie traditional library 
with a /eadi/)ess to make inxximom use of innovation in comniunjcalion 
technology. Changes in technology, in curricuhr design, in costs, in 
types of students* in tlie services demanded, and in the patterns of 
learning are happening so fast (hat a critical change in hbnnes is 
•niperative. 
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Within iJiis coatcxt of innovation and change, the Hampshire Library 
Center ha^ been designed to be a deinonstntijn model tor college 
library developiuciU and operation in the hnX tliird of the Isvenuetli 
cenlury. In this role tise Hjnipshire College Library Cemer will; 

I. combine book library, bookstore, compming center, display 
gallery, agd the Informaliou Transfer Centor; 
, 2. be the' nerve center of the campus connecting the Library 
electronically with student rooms, faculty otTices, classrooms, 
other hbrarics, and inform;Uion processing neiwo^s; 

3. contract for sei'oces, such as processing of materials, so that staff 
energies may be directed toward help to the user and total 
canipus involvement; and 

4. explore and develop an active role for the Libraiy in the 
teaching and learning process. * 

In shoU, we are creating a dynamic and open-ended envfronrnent in , 
the Library, from which the Hanipsliire student will develop a belter 
sense of the organized complexity called tCoinmunjcaiion. By becoming 
a more capable and ^^oplusficated user of the new hbrary, a student will 
possess, the tools necessary to respond to two of the major challenges 
of this century: the information explosion and the revolution in 
communication technology. 

Assumpttons and Prejudket 

The basic context of this program is to onont the academic library 
to the user, through better understanding and exploitation of the 
college environment in which the libiary exists and through the 
development of methods by which the hbrary can respond better to the 
need^ of that environment, 

To accomplish our proposed objectives, several tnterrelatcd activities 
arc projected: 

L research on what users do and do not do in libraries; 
-; 2. a greatly expanded orientation program ulilizmg alt media as 
necessary both in and outside the library; 
3, a program aimed at developing siudcm reference ossisfants for 

service in and outside tl^c hbrary. 
}n order to undetsland Jiow we view these acUvities. it is worlhwiiife 
reviewing some of our assumptions conccrnin,* i)?eir context. Wc believe 
»hc library, as conventionally accepted and vu*^^cd, has a potential for 
education and learning that is largely urircait/od. Unless a conscious 
.attempt is made to rtield the library- with the totality of communitv 
O 
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and insliiuiionj! d^anjje, it will Srcome an iiKioasindy expensive anJ 
less cfleccive jppenJa^e lo the institution. 

the inuec of the libiAry as a sm^lc place or buiMiiw on the campus 
masl be changed. This smplies'thai staff cnJ. as will propose, 
sfifJeiit jMfsfanrs sfvnJ as much li^iie outside the librury as insiJc. 
Qucstkuis anJ problems, wliicli coulJ be assisted if not answered* do 
not sviddenly come mto existence \\|\cn a user eniers tlie front door of 
the library. They start in a classroom, a faboraloiy. u seminar, or most 
imporiantty, in that penunibral Jnnge of education, the bull session. 
The Lib;ary slioulJ be p/eseni in some , personal form at the point 
wlieie ihese questions'oncinaie, wheie the need for an answer arises. 

addition^ we tcel thai mucli would be gained by making**^'lhc 
library's pubhcs p.irt of tlie prcvcss of cvpIoiiinL' tJie unused potential. 
As a library serving a Uberal arts college, students are our major public. 
It is critical that they may be made part of the process, rather than 
bein^ merely suppliants \\ho come in the door. Tlie idea of experi- 
mentation centered in the library offers an opportunity lo study and lo 
expeiirDcnl with the processes of communication, iearning, and pc{sci\:i\ 
giowth that take place in tiie library, 

Libranes are very frustrating s> stems lo use. This occurs principally 
for several related reasons. The libiary contains highly structured 
packages, i.e., books, periodicals, etc., and its accessing systems are 
highly tormalized. ^*ei the inquiries that come into the library are 
unstructured, i.e,, loose, naive, ambiguous, because they are real 
questions from a real world* rejecting wlul Wlntehead has called the 
**r3dicjlly untidy, Ill-adjusted cfiatacter'* of reality. Conventional library 
systems are of very liltle help here. 

The systems, i.e., catalogs, indexes, c!assit"icaiion schemes, form 
divisions, etc., are intended to help the user. For the naive use/, 
however, they are terribly soplns[icated and much loo intricate- 
awkwjrd m fact. They have been desuned by Ubraiians for librarians. 
They are hbraiian^s tools and seem to have little relevance tor the user. 
Consequemly, we believe that tV.e system. best able to di&play itself in a 
u>eful and tunctional way lor (le inquirer will be the most effective. 
One of the concerns of iliis. prOi:ram is to see if there are ways of 
improving the "merchandising" of the content of' the college library. 
Wlut we are basically trying lo do is create an environinenl an 
environment which encouraize^; both a change m library style andconco- 
mitantly, a chan^ze the patterns of hbVary use. The work we propo<e 
is pari of a toHL'-ran^ie proirrani to orient the library lo the user, latlier 
than insiiiin^ that the liser adapt wh.olly to an *'unnaturar* system. 
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Program Actmtivs 

Exphnatum. As professiojul libiarians uo know vciy liitle about rhe 
iiUerface betwe^^n a user anJ wlunovor idcc ihe fibriry turns lowjrti 
him catalog, iiijex, reference librarkun io\v$ of books or other tuodii. 
Wo nee J ti.> know more about Uie successes anJ the Ijck of success in 
libraries. We need to know wJiai kinds of questions, however amor- 
phous, students seek to jnswer. Out of what sttujlions arc ihey 
generated? We aeed to know llic kinds of questions tliat are not asked 
of libraries. Why mc they not asked of hbraries? We need to know 
about llie nicisjgcs that move around a campus, and the possible roles 
of the library in such a network. 

For Uiis purpose wc will develop j simW core of students who are 
willing to observe themselves critically over a period of seveial years. 
Some of ihese students will work, for (he Library Center, some will 
not* We are concerned with Iwo major facets here, h'irst, how they as 
indi\'iJuats attempt to answer questioits of relevance to themselves? U 
they use the library* how they use it, Wliy they do nol use the library 
in certain circumstances. What kinds of decisions do they make in 
accepting or discarding information. The second role of tliis small group 
■ is to become aware of and to describe some of the informal substantive 
information networks thai exist on the campus and between the 
campus and tlie outside. Our goals here are (a) to begin to understand 
a liitle better what it is a libraiy d^vs do and wl^ai it couLd do, and 
(b) to create an environment, throu^jh student parlicipalion, which will 
enhance the Ubtaty's effectiveness. The students ]n this group, though 
small in number, we see as a sort of leaven in the loaf. 

Instruction and Orkntation. We believe that pjesenl library instruc- 
tion j$ sterile and self-defeating. The same holds true for ih^ standard 
library handbook. They exist in a vacuum printarily because they bear 
no relation to any particular problem the student has. We are aware 
thai this, is probably true of a good deal of college instruction. But the 
lack of Relevance forms a goo J part of present sUiJent dissatisfaction 
With I hi'^i^ier education. The small step we propose here is directed 
"toward meeting the user on his '^lurf* with some form of assistance at 
tTi^time he (us^ problem, thai is to make (he hbtMy more relevant to 
liiui. This^s ;i probIeni<uiefited approach. Avaijjble tools-at least tliose 
that are ecotVumVally feasible- jre prmnnve. In this. phase of the 
program we limit omsetves almost exchisively to those devices, displays, 
and sysUMiis tliat would be used withm the library building. Over a 
^ >f several years, particularly v/hen the commtiJiications system 
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for ihc college becomes tejlity, use of llie programs would be available 
anywhcie on ibe campus. 

Ouf puiposo here is p/rncrpally to desiizn, develop, and lest small 
programs Ibi orienljiioii in whatever meJiism appears best adapted lo 
the particular concern. Librarians liave ha;Jly be^un to m:ike efrectivc 
use of simple pjint and graphic design lo display to users the riclmess, 
organj/alion, and usefulness of resources. In addition, video, film, and 
coM^puter media ofi'er a tremendous array of possibilities hardly touched 
for interactive systems at the user's level 

We foresee three ceneial areas of concern: * 

1. We wish lo develop at least one large multimedia presenlalion to. 
introduce students to the problem of information overload in 
socieiy and the present and potential roles the library cjn play* 
We would like a student to come out of such a presentalion 
with a sense of the immensity of the informaiior^ problems in 
our data-rich civilization and a question -wliat is the library?- 
which will lead him to explore and ask more questions. 

2. We propose lo develop media-both print and nonprinl 
-f^iesentalioris at points in the library wl^ere a student may have 
problems in using the indexes and catalogs. The key is lhat such 
presentations must be directed toward self-help, at the point 
wliere ihey would be useful to the user. 

3. Video, film, and slide prcsenlalions will be developed lo explore 
and to instruct in the information resources and systems in a 
single s.ubject. Thus a student interested in child psychology, 
material science^ arcluieciural design, ecology, Caribbean studies, 
or the history of art could watch at his convenience -and repeat 
if he so dcsired-a video tape or fihn wluclf illustrates the 
peculiarities of information and knowledge in thai , particular 
subject: the indexes, hand books, films, newsletters, the major 
centers or lab^natories, and the informal communication structure 
of ihc subject. This would be a son of brief sociology of the 
subject, illustrating various sources of information and their 
usefulness lo particular problems. Tlie library resources would be 
brou^ihi in where they are relevant and applicable, 

Refcrence/Informaiion Services, One of the major keys to orienting 
the library to the user are the reference and information ser\'ices. In 
the conventional sense of a passive service which responds when asked, 
libraries, particularly special libraries, have performed this service well 
However, we believe that the "responJ-when-asked * approach is highly 
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restrictive and limiii Uic ful! utilir'jtion of [»oi>d lif)jurians. Wc wisli to 
suggest add lu explore several atienultscs. 

I'irst, as anyone wlio [las Svvveei Jt a reroroKe desk can verify, 
faifty. Ijfgo piopoftion ol' ?hc ([ucstions 4;*)uliJ be un^^wcrcd by a 
non-pfofc^Ntonal person. Such a person ;it\d wc arc S(>_'^cs«ir^g iUnlcnts 
for tliis role would acc as a soi( of filler, answering <jucsUun^i where 
they hjj sornc c^mpeicnce, and a switctung cemor, refcfrmg c^ucslions 
to ytl»ers un the siafr Tlie key condition, \>( coiusc» is, that thut pcrsort 
know what he doesn't know» and thai lie have u tliif and taslc for 
inlcrviewinij, 

Wc intend to nuke more intensive use of sjudcnis in reference 
situations. Tl>is will lake Ijirly comprclu'nsivc planning and tr^3^nini^, but 
it wiil have several bcneficijl cflecls. Wc believe that students, especially 
the so-caiK*J noi\-user of libraries, wiU go to thcii peers to discuss their 
problems with more ej^e and rapport than they would with professional 
pcisonncl. Inuginaiive use of student reference assistants will aho allow 
the professional hbrariart more itnie to gel out of the building and 'talk 
to students and faculty in tlieir own environment!^. It will make tiie 
hbraty and librarians more yisibte and, hence, we believe^ the Ubrary 
more effective. 

A second approach is the training of a few students who will be 
icfeience advisers in the residence houses. Again our purpose is to make 
the library available and visible outside the physical building labelled 
**Ubr3ry/* Such" students will serve a few hour*; per week at siiindard 
$h-house reference service. Thei? principal responsibility, however, is to 
be known and available as rctercnce assistants ifi the residence houses. 
We would back them up with, announcements and ^'advertising,'* 
providing a status and reputation so that other students will recognize 
them as infornution resources and advisers. These student advisers 
would be ltiorou\;hiy ^instructed in reference interviewing, in the sources 
,and resources, and in the variety and forms of media available it\ the 
library. They may be given a very smjl) set of reference materials and 
any other forms of support, e.ij.» films* subject guides, etc., we feel 
would help them. 

COWfMSlOX 

There are many problems s^iih such an approach, flow to select such 
student adviicis is the first one. What backiiround and personal traits 
can be used to predict the roponsible dedication and cvMnmon-sense 
^ 'tituJe necessary for such advumv;? How should tljey be trained? How 
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ktn<^ wiH it lake to Uj\u ihcm'} NVl>ji fotimi s!n>ufJ be usird to train 
them? JUuv can llie service bo cvuluaicd'? Iknv can \vc be assured tlul 
there will he soiik* coiniiuiiiy oi uvj liable scivkv wiihoui restricting (he 
studeat to specillc houis anil ihilics? However, wc foci that (his 
approjch is (erribly iniportjnl »n lujmng tlie hbrary aroiiritl so ir faces 
ihe user. We canm't know jf ihc pv^tejiiial we liiink cxisis here really 
has vjhjity unless we Uy ii. Ii is :^5unhcj aUempl lo break down the 
Willis and make Hie library present in some fv>7m across ihe campus, 

Tlie above arltcJe h an excerpt from a hook. The Making of a Library, 
by Robert Taylor. \o be publislied by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
February P)72. PreprUU © I97L 
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The Jripart hbrary-ccnlcreJ project funded by the Council on Library 
Resources now in ^effect at Wabash CoUcge^ an all-male hbcral arts 
coJlege in Craufordsvtlle, Indiana, is a circle of action within a circle of 
intent, ll is not sli innovative th^t its plan could not b« adapted williin 
any academic library serving undergraduates. 

A core of action is provided in a series of freshman seminars. Each 
of these classes is seeded with an uppcrchss assistant, a mode! for 
students and an orgajii/er for ti\e t'acuUy member in charge. An 
advance^- student who has given evidence of somc^ skill in his discipline 
and wh(> knows how tQ prepare a rcivarch paper, the assislanl has been 
further prepared for his seminar lesponsibilittes by participating with his 
faculty member in a hbrary svorkshop in the setting of the library- 
"where tlie books are." He works with his seminar leader on the 
concepts of llie seminar and with the librarians on the process of 
gathering and assimilating inforn\ation. During the course of the 
semester, he later experiences the library, by manning the reference desk 
a minimum of tliree^liours a week. 

The intent is to develop library awareness within the instructional 
framework, and fiopefully, to encourage more meaningful use for a 
constantly increasing uun^b^M of students, li is expected <hat the 
increased action m the library wi!l both be based on and result in a 
crtCicaf e\amir?ation of ihc library's organi/ution and operation, not 
only to ascertain the c.vtcnt to vs])ich resources and services needed are 
available, but ;ilso to tdcniify the areas which need ^treni;ihening if the 
hbrary is lo njake lo the process of education the overall contnbution 
lliat can reasonably be expected of it. 

This is a program with centrtfuvrai f6rce. At Wabash, as ehewhere, 
**thc library's roitching out. . 



1. ralficu U- Kn.ii'p, Ifie Monttirh CoUcgc' Library t'xperitucrit (New Yoric: 
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Listening is consiJered an imponjni insiruincnl for encouraging 
involvonivMK at StuJoni assist jnis urc cncouravicJ (o fee J bjck 

fcelmgs, observjiions, jnd su^^c'siioiis hotli to piuject directors (the 
faculty coofdinatur, the Ubraria!! and the tefc*cnco librarian) and lo 
seminar faculty, Tlieu ideas thus far are inllucticin^ decisions about the 
conccptuali/alion of sominais, the format of Inblioi^raphic advice, a 
library handbook, rc^^erve pohcjes, circulation regulations, and hours Ihe 
library is open, 

A! Wabash, thi; library and its possibilities . intenlionnlly are being 
examined thus, from the students* point of view, rather than with a 
fixation on '*thc system." i^tvidenl Uivolvcnicnt is seen us absolutv'ly 
necessary to accomplish the aim of ''changing our concept of ihe 
library from that of a storehouse of information (system-oriented) to 
that of a workshop (student-oriented) for llie. libera! arts,"' as staled in 
the proposal uliich m J 9 70 resulted in the Hvc-year matching grant of 
S50,000 froni the Council on Library Resources. Faculty and librarians 
at Wabash are ciicouragcd to see that they have a common objcttive 
which serves to integrate tfieir efforts the more relevant education of 
students seeking autonomy in a troubled a)id rapidly^changing world, 
within a new and responsible-moral framework. 

Ifie need tor a sensitive public relations program for the new 
concept of the library, to counieraci Ijicnt anxieties and hostilities and 
to interpret thrust, is seen as a prioriiy for the remaining four years of 
the Councihfunded project-and from now on, for all libraries every- 
where. Libraries aren't what they used to be, and librarians must be 
responsible for interpreting the changes. 



The l>eshmarj senunars at Wabash were conceived to help the 
freshman jnovc into the intellectudl life of the college as quickly as 
possible, giving bin) the option of having at least one elective in a 
subject of his choice and in a small class pcrnnlting maximum 
interaction. When the program was approved, seminars were plaimed to 
bei;,iu in September, 1970, on subjects of the instrtjctors' own choosing, 
not necessarily related to any depaitmenia! curriculum. First-year 
students had said the> felt remote from their professors* chief concerns 
and professors had noied that they would Mke to demonstrate the 
naiure and value of the hberal arts from the point of view of a 
vvcH-defmed topic which is of paiticuJar interest to them. 



BACKGROUND OF WE SEMINARS 




I 
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Willie tlic plan for llic^e seniiiuis ^ctiuinutcd. Ihc Faculty Library 
CommilUv was discussing iiKMhods of m:>kmg '!\e libruiy more irUcgrcil 
to the instructiunal pfoivjn). Wn iliis piuposCv <ltc comiuiitce even- 
tually apinovcU a lic-in whh the pfop^>iciI seinii)ir:i. Tudowing an 
invitafioij from ihe Council on Libruiy Resources for **a pnctical ycl 
creative propcmr* lo achieve a more proJucli\e pijcc ioi li\e liluaiy in 
the acadcrtJic life of ihc college, this was ilic plan s>ent to the Council 
anS soon approved by n. Ihe seminars ilius became the ground for a 
different kind of library oiientaiion, one closely related lo faculty 
appraisal of a fell need. This idenJificaliun, if is believed, is cxuemcly 
^important for the success of the project. 

In the fati semester of 1970 ~7I, the following seminars were otTered 
and staffed as noted: 

The Art <2fiJ Archt^vohi^y of Bronze A^e Cwce (C/aastcs professor} 

Censorship f librarian anii fi'ltfcfuc Uhr^iriauf 

Cumcuhtrri BuifJin^ iRvnance Ixu^itts^fS profc^sof) 

En^immnrnl^i Chcmiti.y {three Chcm^try prtffJisorsf 

Fascism as ti Social Fhcuouicnon if\vf juUs pro fessori 

fcQfus: Fxpif^ration in Mtjn't .UixcJ Sautrc (h'n^Uih professor} 

The literatuw of WorU hW f (hrti^lhh profc^'ior) 

The 0/igin of Life onj CanunefUat DnO (three Bioh^y professors} 

The, Rise of the Adotescerin - i 900-1945 (Hhiory professor) 

!MPLESU:NTATiON OF THH SEMINARS 

Implcmcntiiig the Wabasli project is a team of three. Coordinator is 
Richard Strawn, professor of Romance Lartguages, director of the 
Freshman Sc[ninjr Program, and former chairman of the Faculty 
Library Committee. Dr. Strawn, a Yale graduate, has long -been 
mteresled in the ccineiation of library use and academic achievement. 
The library is represented by Donald E. Thompsc>n. librarian, and Mrs, 
Charlotte Millis» a Simmons graduate who, with background in college 
puWic relutious and publications and a comniilment lo the library- 
ooHcge pliilosophy, joined the staff of the Lilly Library in August 1970 
as its tusl reference hbrarian, 

^Wiy were student assistants knitted into the plan for each freshman 
seminar? Integral to ifie hhrarv project is the thesis that a student will 
-often consult another siudciU for help before going lo an adult. 
Acccssih)liiy is an important factor. Tor this rcle of consultant, 
professors selected articulate and pronusn^g up^^rclassmert. Assistants are 
often nwjOfs in ilie iiuuuclors* department, but this is not a 
fequiremeni, *'Walls" are not Inghly regarded in the Wabash project; 
ibilitios" are p;cfeircd. 
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Seminar assistants at ten J all seminar meetings, help the freshman 
understand the kind of back-up the library can provide in rclatiaa lo 
his course needs* are avmlable at many limes and^ in many places 
around the campus for i)uestions* and provide on»ihe-spul assistance in 
the library at a given lime each week. It is iiUercsting to note that 
professors of seminars other than those planned for freshmen increas- 
ingly are asking lo have assistants involved in ihe librar>' project, 
placing value on the library expe^ricnce of such students and on their 
assistance in class. 

A workshop is held for assistants and professors in the library before 
the beginning of each semester. Dr. Slrawif and the librarians conduct 
it» with the following objectives: (I) communicating the place of the 
hbrar>' in the intellectual development of the individual college students, 
(2) giving assistants experience in meeting research demands relevant to 
their seminars, and (3) providing an opporUihity for the seminar 
instructor and his assistant to discuss the content and the goals of their 
seminars as well as lo mcrease their awareness both of l|ie possibilities 
of the library for meeting course objectives and of their responsibilities 
for helping to build a relevant collection. 

As Patiicia Knapp demonslialed at Monteith College, a single 
concept 01 *1itvle problem** is selected by the faculty members from 
the fabric of each seminar to serve in the workshop as' a library 
laboratory experiment (e.g.. the reasons for the censorshop of Cleland's 
fanny Hill in the seminar on Censorship).' Students are shown how Xo 
gather and assimilate information, with emphasis later placed on 
learning h6w to proceed from mere collection of facts to the building 
of context and the construction of concepts. 

EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH 

Emphasis in the Wabasli project is on **gates'* because the whole span 
of research opens through about eiglit different families of resource 
materials-catalog* bibliography, encyclopedia, handbook, index, dic- 
tionary, abstract, book review source. After discussion and demonstra- 
tions of model 'Agates/* sludenls in the workshop branch out from 
cognitive to experiential teaming situations-^localing resources that they 
think will best supply the speciah^ed needs for their *1it(le problem." 
AH exercises- are lelaled to actual course needs: because of this, 
personal motivation enters into the students' library experience. 

No bibliographies are distributed in this workshop; the Wuba>h 
program . does not encourage ^Vanned" help but supports **discovery*''- 
r^^^ formulation of individual search stiategies which ask "which 
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index?*' or "what catalog?'* anJ *'\vheje can ! go from hecc?'* Ii can be 
noled that this joilccts the overjll philosopliy of the projccl-ils 
ccn(rifuga! llunkinvi. It aUo nnkcs ihc ^uidcnt a participant in the 
libraiy, a ptoducer m his own bchali-nol a pasj^^ve r€^'ipi-:nt of services 
who !s deprived of ihc opponunity ot" learning **liow'' in che name of 
beiag helped. 

Civmg students the freedom to explore* and make fruitful mistakes 
is rjot easy for teachers, it is often painful and causes some anxieties. 
But in the library project it is" an affirmation of belief in the ability of 
the upperclassman to fmd his way» to know when to consult the 
librarian, to enlarge his search techniques-to move from a paitern 
found hetpfu! in findii^g facts, to one for building context, to one for 
understanding the message of a whole course- again, centrifugal action. 

Dr, Sttawn has written a programnied rext on the us^ of the card 
catalog and seminar assistants have been gi%'en time to work through it 
to learn how to **play'' ihe catalog effectively, lo track down clues to 
research materials* and then to transfer their programmed experience to 
their own seminar research problem. 

After they brielly describe the types and unli?ation patterns of the 
generic resources or **gates." ihe Ubtarian and the reference librarian 
remain available through the workshop as media themselves, facilitators 
in the use of the resources of the library and interpreters of its 
possibilities. Their consistent approach is r\ct to give answers bur to ask 
questions, to motivate, and to encourage articulateness, free inquiry and 
development of independence. 

The biggest wall to knock down in such a proatram is the one of the 
profe$sor*s or the librarian's authority. !i is difficult for the specialist to 
stop being prescriptive; thai is, \\ is diftlvuk mul he gains insight inio 
what a step toward 9clf<onfidence and inielkciual freedom his student 
has taken. 

CENTRIFUGAL EFFECTS XOTED TO DATE 

Several student assistants In the program have been vocal about their 
pleasure in having had this experience befoie going on to graduate 
school. One student assistant, who worked wiih a professor uf English 
in the seminar on The Literatuce of World War { became interested in 
libiarianship as a career* A February graduate, he has been hired as a 
fuli-time Ubrar) intern at the college library* and has begun his graduate 
work in library science at Indiana University. 

Through the increased emphasis on use, it has become evident that 
the library ai Wabash has lagged in n^uUimeJia development, largely 
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because of siafnn^: problems. In JanuaTV 1971, the reference librarian 
was nariKd chai/nian of ihe Faculty Library fonunitici? subcomniiitcc 
charged to rccominonJ s\.cp% m luuhimediu dcvolopmcnl, working 
closely wlih five professors and one srudent iTicjnber. of whoin 
asked 10 be on the conimiuee. Their rcporu piesemed on April 6, 
1971* wilj be the base for a phased thrusl toward mullimedia 
development which will include a iibiary bascd public relaUons program 
intended lo increase muliimcJia awareness, a union list of all mulii- 
nicdia resources already in use on campus, consider ji ion of incorporat- 
ing audiovisual supported mini-couises into the curriculum, the increased 
use. of the campus radio and cbseU-crrctiK fcleviN'ron fsg'ilnks and 
community cable TV as media for learning, a compuier terminal within 
ihe library and, hopefully, an enabling giant lo provide additional 
manpower. 

The problem of conlrol of governmenl docunienls is presently being 
faced havjng been dramali/ed by seminars making extensive use ofi 
ihem. Wabash is a partial dcposiiory. The rate of collection of 
documents has far exceeded meaningtul use. The collection will be 
weeded this summer, within government slipulaiions, and newly organ- 
ised. It wiJ! then become more accessible ihrou^:/! non<onvcnlio/Ml 
indexing, if possible, and purposeful communicallon. Wicrt this problem 
has been contained, the library project will sponsor a.practicum on the 
use of government documents, possibly utilizing programmed inslruc* 
lion. 

Wabash students not associated with seminars have asked to be 
considered as student assistants because they consider the experience 
worthwhile. One wants the expeiicnce as a trial because he is chinking 
of becoming a reference librarian. Student assistants sharj^on their 
bibliographic wits and extend reference services of the hbrary into 
evening hours by being on duty, with pay, six nights each week, 
available to help freshmen in the seminars as well as other librjr>' 
patrons. This has become an "in*' job on campus, noi because of 
moiu\v because there are not enough hours involved, but because of 
benefits noted by the studenis involved. This is far removed from the 
old fanuhar resontni'^mt toward hbraty orientation. 

QUO VADIMUS? 

Not lightly slfuciured but pJ)ilosophically gronjided, the NVjbj>b 
program, one-fifih of the way through its crant sitpport, cantioi be 
Judged either a success or a failure. The already obvious acceleration of 
use has accentuated the need for n\ore staff and dramali/ed the need 
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for efficiency and planning. Necessary slaff development cannol be 
guarancccd ihrongi) shorl-livcJ grant support and umx become organ- 
Ically linked with ilic college's fiscal policy- a ,^rious pfobIcm at a time 
when ihc college is reducing its commicmcnts. 

This makes n\ost apparent the nevd for effective communication. The 
library o^usi come closer to living up to its potcnliaK The libraiy 
.must analyze and reduce malfunctioning. Then, in every possible 
niedium» the library must prove its value to tftc educational conununity . 
OlhftWise, misunderstandings and hostilities vviH ensue if information 
ipe^ialisjs are added to the library ranks while faculty positions are 
being eiiminated. Our libraries need to be seen as the media for 
learning they are, as extensions of the educational process. 

The contemporary library has an unparalleled opportunity for 
creative encounter with the world -First, Second br Third. And we arc 
learning that if all interests are to be serve d\ we librarians and our 
students and helpers must go where the needs can be filled and not 
confine ourselves Wiihiu library walls. As seen at Wabash (and 
elsewhere), the library has become an erivironment, a humanistic 
attitude, and is no longer a place. Teaching today's young people about 
the library has taught us that. \ 
Charlotte Hickman Millis is Reference Librariaii, Wabash College* 
Crawfordsvitte, Indiana. 
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by Mary E. Stillman 



Although American librarians have staunchly supported the concept 
of the teaching function of acaJeriiic hbrarles-arid used this concept to 
justify demands foi faculty status-teaching is unquestionably the least 
pfotessionalized of library functions or services. Vast quantities of time, 
money, and discussion have been expended on collection Idevelopmenl, 
organization of nuierials, and Lbrao' technotogyj while the teaching 
function-at leau, in its practical aspects-has been grossly neglected. 
Yet these very matters which occupied our resources have created 
monnmenlal problems for both librarians and users; these problems can 
only be solved through tlie teaching function, - 

Added to the problems created by a surfeit of information and a 
muUiplicity of bibliographic systems is the demand tor individualized^ 
releviirtt education. If educators heed these demands, the textbook and 
llie static cou/se will depart, and the pressure on librarians will be 
tremendous, Research on user needs conducted in the sixties confirmed 
what hbrarians have long suspected-ihat users do not use effectively 
existing resources. Althougli this research was primarily to obtain 
information for designing new systems^ no radical change li\ basic 
information systems has resulted, and existing tooii and systems, 
$upplemented by more of the'same, tippear.to be with us for many 
years to come. Nieanwhile we must move to prol'essionalize our 
instruction in the use of academic hbraries. 



Since librarians are in agreement tliat instruction in the use of the 
library should be provided, v^hy has so little been done? Perhaps we 
should e>tamine. brielly the historical^ psychological and practical 
reasons for this failure. 

The first academic librarians in America were, of course, faculty. 
With some notable exceptions* the librarian was often a niisill faculty 
member unsuccessful at teaching and with^ietmite personality problems. 

riiMaty'vE. Stillman is A«istarn Profcisorj Graduate .School of Library 
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From the beginning, this c.rcatcd an unfavorable unagc of the librarian 
in the minds of ilie faculty. Wlicn fonnal education foi librariansliip 
was v*s»ablishcJ. ibeie was a sysJcmatic effort on the pjrt of the fibrary 
professioo to replace thcj;e faculty castoffs with ^'trained" librarians. 
ElYoils to difiorcntiatc librariamhip as a iinique profession separaic' 
frcjm teaching wctc $o successful tliqt they raised another barrier. While 
^elimiiiaiing faculty libtaiians, v^-e also ehminaied librarians from the 
faculty. To regiitn faculty status, it was necessary to establish a tcacliin^ 
role for librarians. ConsequetUty, efforts to engage actively in teaching 
may be interpreted as a ploy lo acquire or justify faculty status and b,^ 
suspected and resented by faculty who are classroom teachers. This 
problem will remain with us for many years. 

A reason ol'ten cited to justify tack of adequate library instruction is 
tlut librarians are not trained to teach. Although this is sometimes true, 
most faculty were not trained to teach either, but they have somehow 
managed. A more logical reason is that (eiiching the use of the Iibrar>* 
or providing library orientation has traditionally been an extra^uty 
task, shifted among the library staff wiih permanent responsibility 
unassigned. Since it is perfomied at the expense of the librarian's 
primary duty, it is not viewed enthusiastically by either the person 
assigned or the library^ administration* 

Also by tradition, ihstrucliori has been^ unimaginative and rigidly 
structured into three basic fontis-the walk-thru, point-oiit tour, either 
very superficial or horrendously detailed; handout brochures; and 
forced participation vw English classes. Since compulsory, freshman 
English is merely tolerated by students, being introduced in this manner 
is not a psychological victory. I.n general, instruction has been done 
more from duty than enthusiasm; certainty there has been rio status or 
prestige attached to it. fn the last few years there has been an 
encouraging note in this area. A few, more progressive libraries have 
established a fulltime position of library ^instruction Hbrarian with the 
sole funciron of developing ar;d adminis<enng instrucrlonaJ program^. 
This select group has generated considerable information and activity 
and p^otnoted a revivjl of interest in the subject. 

Lack of high-Ievel support was evident in the sixties. In a period 
when abundant funds were available for all manner of research and 
demonstration* with the oxcepiion of the Monteith project* tltcre was 
no major research. The little ihat was done characterized the }Hniod 
which was technology and systcnis-oricr^tcd-it involved nuchine-assisied 
teachifig. In short,' It worked to reduce or eliminate contact betwoc/r 
->"librarian and student! Foitunateiyi we appear to be entering an cm 
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based more on humanism, and Ui« curient grants from the Council on 
Library Resources appear to reflect reaevvcJ intercsi in the problems of 
people » not macWnes. 

■. ■■' ■ ' " \ 

PROGRAM FOR VIE FUTURE 

As Iho least professionalized of library services and functions. Ubri^ry 
instruction needs to acquire two of the attributes of professionaliza- 
tion-a body of knowledge based upon research and a systematic* 
formal education as preparation for pursuing it. Throughout this issue 
wc have been offered practical suggestions and observations. These need 
to be tested to determine if they are correct. There is now sufficient 
observation to formulate hypotheses which can be tested, and assump- 
tions can be replaced with knowledge. Research should concern itself 
Vi^th basic, not secondary, factors. For example, why concern ourselves 
with whether freshman orientation can be taught better by compuierv 
assisted instruction, if we have not proven the necessity or advisability 
of freshman orientation. We should not allow our interest in educa- 
tional lechnolo^ to divert our attention from educational psychology 
iuid the basic Jcarning process. 

Concernifig preparation for teaching library instruction, graduate 
schools can no longer avoid responsibiUly ' for graduating academic 

Jibrarians adequately prepared to teach tlie use of the hbrary. When 
faculty djd not receive formal instruction in teaching, we could, 
perhaps, disregard ihis, but now even college faculty are- learning to 
teach. If we can teach hbrary- students storytelling, we can surely 
prepare ihem to teach how to use the library without debasing graduate 
education. Is not the ability to explain and demonstrate successfully the 
acid t^st for proving proficie'ncy? Instruction should be provided in a 
separate, full-scale course, and not be ^buried ltit-or*miss in academic 
library service, bibliogtaphy, or research* iiiethods. 

We must continue to have workshops; institutes and conferences to 
provide practicing librarians wiUv the oppoitunity to learn and discuss 
problems and solutions. Wlion, possible, professionals expert in teaching 
tttethods and educational teclu\ology siiould be made available at these 
rrieeiings; CJearinghouses are needed to faciHlale the dissominaUon of 
informaHon on operational prggfams and to distribute tttatetiat$ of 
geherar interest origiiuliii^ fron^~Wo;ksl)op^ 

Conmiercial pMblishets, could be contacted and assisted in the 
development of aitractiw. wellKJesigned multimedia instructional materi* 

1 " ' conV!\only\^ used tools, such as the standard - indexes and 
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lefcterice books. Perhaps .Ik publishers of Uics. works would protide 

lilmture should provide more dotaiie.d coverage of innovative profirams- 
JubscqucnUy. chey should solic.t and publ.h unpartial. criticauX. 
t.oru ot these same progra.,is as a routine follow-up. It is cspcciallv 
importam that wc (earn of failures and their causes. Present y our' 
aspirations are often chronicled as accompl.shnients and our dSstci 

Finally but most important, the Association of Collece and Research 
L.brar.es s ou d take .^^.ressi.e .ction to have adequat^ instructio n 
trell, f'"" '"^ hbrao' services accepted as a criterion for 

stndt\ " , ' 7"""^ «^^<^'^'i°n'- Umit this becomes a 

tandard. evaluated with other forms of i„Mo,, ihe library wij 
conlmue lo be regarded by laculty and administrators as a suppo 
semce, a resource, or part of -the physical plant. Jhose uho advocate 
the tcachmr role of the library must demonstrate convictior. by 
msistmg that this role be specifically evaluated independently of othe* • 
aspects of library evaluation. / vuki 

_ No time could be more propitious than the present-thc need for . 
uistfucon has . become critical: .students are insisting upon relevanr 
education vvnh individualized instruction; faculty are seriously interested 
m meetn;g these dcn^ands; and information and bibliographic tools are 
available .n abundance. The teal handicap of the movement for better 
msirucfon Ir, use of the .libraries is that there are no diomatic 
levotutronary solutions. The Library-College movement has demonstrated 
convMicingly ihat we cannot recast Itigher education in our own mold f 
We can. however, be alert to the problems and potential in our present 
edocaijon and systematicail>- exploit every opportumty to move pro- 
fresswe ly tov.ard the ultijnate goal of integrating librao' instruction into 
the college curriculum. 



